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® Sketch of o fighter, Mrs. Mary Gennett 


Radical and Right 


RS. GANNETT’S long in- 
terest in the NAACP 
seemed simple and natural 


to her. She had grown up in an old 
Philadelphia Quaker family. It was 
a part of the tradition that the first 
meeting of the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Association in 1833, at which 
Garrison and Whittier composed its 
ringing anti-slavery declaration, had 
been held in her grandfather’s par- 
lor; and that after Evan Lewis’s 
death his widow, Sidney Ann Lewis, 
opened in her home a little shop for 
the sale of “anti-slavery documents 
and free cotton goods.” During the 
anti-slavery riots of 1833, the mayor 
of Philadelphia called on Mrs. Lewis 
and advised her to take down her 
sign. ‘I thank thee for thy friendly 
advice,” the Quaker lady replied, 
“but do not feel disposed to follow 
thy suggestion.” 

That was before Mrs. Gannett was 
born, but it was the spirit of the 
home in which she grew up. Born in 
1854, one of her earliest memories 
was of her father’s concern, as 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in arranging President Lin- 
coln’s safe passage to Washington. 
In the 1870's she was a pioneer 


student at the University of Penn. 
sylvania, slipping into a chemical 
laboratory through a back door be- 
fore women were formally admitted 
She was one of the young women 
who organized Philadelphia’s pioneer 
New Century Club, “oldest chartered 
women’s club in America,” in 1877, 
and was one of its presidents in its 
early crusading years. 

In 1887 she married the Rev. Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett, a Unitarian 
minister who had grown up in a 
Boston Abolitionist tradition, and 
since 1891 Rochester, N. Y., has 
been her home. She and her hus- 
band took part in raising funds for 
the statue of their friend and fellow- 
Rochesterian, Frederick Douglass, in 
1899 — the first statue to a colored 
man set up in America. Susan B. 
Anthony was a member of Dr. Gan- 
nett’s congregation; crusaders for 
every form of equality were constant 
visitors in the Gannett’s home. With 
Miss Anthony they led the campaign 
which opened the University of 
Rochester to women. 

After her husband’s death in 1923 


Mrs. Gannett continued and even 
expanded her activity for civic 
(Continued on page 62) 
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s Why the NAACP is disappointed with President 


Truman’s “FEPC” on federal contracts 


President Truman's 


“FEPC” 


By Clarence Mitchell 


66 INCE the start of the Korean 
S War, we have been urging 
action by the President. We 
are disappointed because of the weak- 
ness and lack of enforcement power 
in this executive order. However, we 
must work to make the most of it 
and at the same time seek ways of 
strengthening it.” 

This was the comment of the 
NAACP’S Washington bureau when 
the President issued Executive Order 
10,308. The White House said the 
order was meant to improve “the 
means for obtaining compliance with 
the nondiscrimination provisions of 
Federal contracts.” 

For the Washington bureau, which 
had carried much of the Association’s 
strong fight for a real workable 
FEPC, the Truman pronouncement 
was a bitter disappointment. 

Nevertheless, the order has been 
issued. The NAACP and other sup- 
porters of a program of fair employ- 
ment must decide how to use this 
new weapon against discrimination. 





CLARENCE MITCHELL is director of 
the Washington bureau of the NAACP. 
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Comment in the editorial columns 
of the New York Post, the Afro- 
American, the Chicago Defender, the 
New York Times, and the Pittsburgh 
Courier shares the tone of the 
NAACP’s appraisal. 

Walter White made the first obser- 
vation on what practical action could 
be taken to make the best of a bad 
situation. He said, “Whatever good 
may come out of this order depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of 
the personnel appointed by the Pres- 
ident.” 

Mr. White’s statement puts a finge: 
on the “switch” which the President 
can use if he really intends to have 
the new agency do a good job. 

The order establishes an eleven 
member committee which is to “ex- 
amine and study the rules, proce- 
dures, and practices of contracting 
agencies of the Government as they 
relate to obtaining compliance with 
Government contract provisions pro- 
hibiting discrimination.” 

The committee has the job of 
showing how these rules, practices 
and procedures can be strengthened. 
It also has the authority to make rec- 
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ommendations which “in the judg- 
ment of the Committee will prevent 
or eliminate discrimination.” 

Six of the members of the Com- 
mittee come from outside Govern- 
ment and will be paid only when ac- 
tually serving. Five will be from con- 
tracting of Government. 
These agencies are the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Labor, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
General Services Administration, and 
the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. 

In the week prior to issuance of 
the order, the Director of the 
NAACP’s Washington bureau dis- 
cussed it with some of the officials 
whose agencies will help to admin- 


agencies 


ister it. They indicated that they 
would recommend the President’s 
lead on the type of representation 
they would recommend for their 
agencies. 


Their line of reasoning was, “If 
the President appoints top people we 
will assign top people to do this job 
and they can get something done.” 


GOOD COMMITTEE 


A good committee can get the 
member agencies to assign enough 
personnel from their staffs to make 
real investigations of discrimination. 
It can set the stage for the agencies 
to establish hearing panels to deter- 
mine whether a complaint against a 
given company is bona fide. 

As an illustration of how the com- 
mittee can work, even under its pres- 
ent sharply restricted functions, let 
us consider a complaint against a 
company with an Air Force contract. 

The Committee could request that 
a panel of its members get and re- 





view the evidence in the case. If the 
panel included the Defense Depart. 
ment member, clearly the contractor 
would have to put in an appearance 
and give a full statement of the facts, 

Let us suppose that the Defense 
Department member of the panel 
agreed that there was discrimination, 
but refused to ask his agency to do 
anything about it. The committee 
could review the panel’s report and 


—_ 


call upon the Air Force to take steps | 


for the “prevention and elimination 
of such discrimination.” 

If the Air Force refused to heed 
the Committee’s request, the body 
could call upon the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, now Charles E. 


N DECEMBER 3, 1951, 

President Truman issued an 
executive order establishing a 
“Committee on Government Con- 
tract Compliance” for business 
establishments and subcontractors 
doing work for the federal gov- 
ernment. “The purpose of this 
order,” according to the Presi- 
dent, “is to secure better compli- 
ance by contractors and subcon- 
tractors with certain provisions 
now required in their contracts 
the United States Govern- 


with 
ment. For nearly ten years it has 


been mandatory to include in 
such contracts a clause obligating 
the contractor to practice nondis- 
crimination in the performance 
of his contracts. 

“The clause specifically forbids 
discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; 
relates to the various aspects of 
employment; and extends to sub- 
contracts as well as to original 
contracts.” 
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Wilson, to help in getting compliance. 
He, in turn, could get help from the 
President . 

This brings us back to the com- 
ment of Mr. White. If the public 
members of the committee are out- 
standing people of integrity, they will 
follow some such program as I have 
outlined. 


SIGNALS IMPORTANT 


Basically, of course, the Commit- 
tee will get its signals from the White 
House. The President has said, “In 
fulfilling a contract with the Federal 
Government a contractor should fol- 
low the national policy of equal 
treatment and opportunity. It is my 
belief that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance will 
show us the way.” 

The words “equal treatment” have 
an ominous ring for colored people. 
We fear that some White House ad- 
visers still think it is possible to have 
segregation in employment without 
discrimination. 

The great truth that segregation in 
employment inevitably leads to dis- 
crimination was dramatically estab- 
lished during the War. Companies 


-found that they simply could not 


build separate restaurants and toilets 
each time they hired or transferred a 
colored employee to an all-white de- 
partment. Hence those, who for one 
reason or another, maintained segre- 
gated facilities invariably discrimin- 
ated against colored people in hiring, 
promotion, and transfers. 

Some companies deliberately main- 
lain segregation in working arrange- 
ments because they know that this 
will make it possible to continue the 
use of colored people in unskilled 
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jobs while saving the more desirable 
jobs for whites. 

One of the first jobs facing the 
Committee is taking a clear cut stand 
against segregation. Any vacillation 
on this will simply repeat the troubles 
encountered by the Wartime FEPC 
in the U. S. Cartridge Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, the West Coast 
Shipyards, and numerous machine 
shops in the South. In all of these 
cases, failure to take a stand against 
segregation at the outset resulted in 
terrible wastes of manpower plus 
long and tedious actions to correct 
the problems that arose. 


SECOND JOB 


A second job confronting the 
Committee is establishing rules which 
will convince employers and contract- 
ing agencies that mere volume of 
colored people on the payroll does 
not prove that there is no discrimina- 
tion. 

The Government wartime files are 
full of letters from Army engineers 
who insisted that construction em- 
ployment was fair on a given project 
because “several thousand Negro la- 
borers were employed.” Colored car- 
penters, electricians, and plumbers 
would be barred, but the Army en- 
gineers would insist that “this was 
not discrimination.” The Committee 
must accept the principle that, even 
though a company may have a hun- 
dred colored laborers, it discrimin- 
ates if it refuses to hire qualified 
colored skilled workers for existing 
openings. 

As a third responsibility, the Com- 
mittee must obtain, through the con- 
tracting agencies, sufficient personnel 
to do the required job. This is not 
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a routine assignment that can be 
handled by the run-of-the-mill em- 
ployees. Some of the agencies already 
employ persons who can handle these 
matters intelligently. Other experts in 
this field should be hired. 

The Committee needs an executive 
director who knows the problem of 
discrimination in employment. It is 
possible to hire an executive of this 
type and have one of the contracting 
agencies pay his salary. 


PAST MISTAKES 


The Committee must avoid the 
mistakes made by the Board which at 
present administers the President’s 
Fair Employment Order on Govern- 
ment employment. This Board, now 
operating out of the Civil Service 
Commission, has a minuscule staff 
of whites only. Hence it has difficulty 
persuading other Government agen- 
cies not to discriminate because it 
does not set the righ* example itself. 

The Committee should get the 
contracting agencies to agree upon 
what steps will be taken to enforce 
the non-discrimination clause if in- 
vestigation shows that a given con- 
tractor is discriminating. There are 
several possibilities for a workable 








program of enforcement. For ex- 
ample, there is a suggestion that con- 
tracting agencies could ask the De. 
partment of Justice to seek court 
action against those who violate the 
clause. 


If a compliance program is work: § 


ed out now it can be done objectively, 
In many cases, clear cut compliance 
machinery will speed up the handling 
of complaints because agencies need 
not waste time in endless negotiations 
if they know that the problem can be 
settled by some orderly process. One 
of the great frustrations of the war- 
time FEPC was knowledge that the 
President could take over a plant 
that refused to follow an FEPC di- 
rective, but that the chance of getting 
him to take such an action was us- 
ually remote. 

Finally, we must remember that 
no matter how well the Committee 
does its job, it will not be a substi- 
tute for a legislative FEPC. We must 
continue to work for that. 


No long term progress can be made 
in eliminating job discrimination un- 
less there is a permanent FEPC. 
Such an agency must be_ broad 
enough to reach all industry and 
labor unions in interstate commerce, 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Negroes of Philadelphia, Pa., formed a library society in 1833? 


The Philadelphia society was formed in February, 1833, and titled the 
“Philadelphia Library Company of Colored People.” Purpose of the society 
was “a proper cultivation for literary pursuits and the improvement of the 


faculties and powers of their minds . . . 
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NEW PENN CAPTAIN—Fran Murray (left), University of Pennsylvania direc- 

tor of athletics, and coach George Munger (center), congratulate Penn’s newly- 

| elected football captain, Bob Evans, 215-pound tackle. Murray is the first Negro 
to captain a Penn football team in the 75-year history of the school. 
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PRESIDES AT FORGERY TRIAL—General Sessions Judge Harold A. Stevens 

New York City, is shown in his chambers during recess in trial of Mrs. Evyleen 

Cronin, former maid-secretary of actress Tallulah Bankhead, charged with forger) 

and grand larceny. Judge Stevens, sworn in last January, is the first Negro ever 
elected to this position in New York City 
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@ An analysis of the factors in South Africa's 


frenzied racialism 


South African 


Racial Patterns 


By John Hatch 


VT N the field of race relations the 
situation in South Africa has a 
primary importance. The racial 
pattern of this country is unique in 
the respect that at one and the same 
time you have a minority white rul- 
ing caste and a majority of non-white 
state sovereignty, which 
gives that ruling caste an unrestricted 
power, and a European settlement 
which is almost universally consid- 
ered to be permanent, in contrast to 
the temporary tenure of the colonial 
administrator. The South African 
nation thus presents the picture of a 
multi-racial community in which the 
small white minority holds an ab- 
solute monopoly of political, eco- 
nomic, and social power. It is not 
therefore surprising that colored peo- 
ple throughout the world regard the 
South African example as a vital test 
of the attitude of white to colored 
when both happen to live in the same 
community. 
JOHN HATCH is a lecturer in inter- 
national relations at the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and a specialist in 
South African race problems. 
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The South African population 
consists of 8.3 million Native Afri- 
cans, 2.6 million Europeans, just Over 
a million Colored (of mixed descent) 
and 320,000 Indians. It is from this 
racial division that all the opportu- 
nities and problems of the nation 
arise, If it were not for this partic- 
ular complexity of relationships, 
South Africa would be unimportant 
in world affairs; but the structure of 
her population immediately gives her 
the opportunity to experiment with 
and develop a pattern of racial rela- 
tions which could be of immense 
benefit to the world as a_ whole, 
where similar problems have increas- 
ingly to be solved. The opportunity 
which is presented to this nation at 
the same time creates its most im- 
portant national problems, and it is 
in the solution of these problems that 
South Africa can find its greatest 
significance on the world scene. 

It is only comparatively recently 
that the racial problem in South 
Africa has reached the status of a 
challenge, and apart from the gold 
rush of sixty years ago and the minor 
disturbance of the Boer War, it is 
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this racial challenge alone which has 
brought the Union into international 
significance. The racial problem it- 
self is very closely bound up with the 
industrialization of South Africa, 
which had been proceeding very 
slowly throughout the century, but 
which recently has been considerably 
speeded up. Just after the First World 
War the gross industrial output of 
the country was only £92,000,000. 
In 1939 it was still only £199,000,- 
000, but today it has risen to £582,- 
000,000. This rapid recent growth of 
industrialization has taken place in 
a land which was mainly and tradi- 
tionally pastoral for both the white 
and colored races. It has resulted in 
a rapid and unplanned urbanization, 
which is the main cause of the recent 
aggravation of racial tensions. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION 


The European population of South 
Africa can be divided into its two 
main streams of Afrikaner, those 
descended from the Dutch, and Brit- 
ish, in the proportion of about six to 
four. The Afrikaner tradition was 
clearly and symbolically expressed 
in the phrase embodied in the origi- 
nal Constitution of the Transvaal— 
“No equality in Church or State.” 
The British tradition is by no means 
sO intransigent and it was indeed 
largely British ideas of equality be- 
fore the law which produced the 
Great Trek of the Afrikaners from 
the Cape Province in the 1830's and 
1840’s. Certainly until the time of 
Union in 1910 there was a wide- 
spread tradition of liberalism within 
the Cape Province and up to that 
time no discrimination existed in the 
franchise laws. Since the Union, how- 
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ever, the Afrikaner spirit has rapidly 
spread throughout the country and 
today, with the exception of a few 
isolated individuals, the entire Eu- 
ropean population believes in the 
maintenance of white supremacy. 
With the growth of industriali- 
zation and urbanization, therefore, 
there has been an inevitable conflict 
in racial attitudes. Many Afrikaners 
still resent the development of in- 
dustry and believe that it is under- 
mining the traditional beliefs and 
practices of their people. On the 
farms it is fairly simple to maintain 
the master-servant relationship be- 
tween European and Non-European, 
but this attitude is naturally increas- 
ingly challenged within urban life. 
The industrialization of the country 


Re _ 


necessitates a growing proletariat and | 


the Non-European population of the 
towns has rapidly increased with very 
little and extremely primitive housing 
provision. This has led to the ap- 
palling shanty towns which are to be 
seen on the outskirts of every South 
African urban area. Hovels built of 
mud-bricks at the best, or tin cans at 
the worst, are the homes of millions 
of Non-Europeans today. On the oth- 
er hand, industrialization necessarily 
leads to the demand for better edu- 
cated laborers and this has neces- 
sitated developing a Non-European 
educational system. Between 1939 
and 1949 the number of Native chil- 
dren at school rose from 424,000 to 


770,000. Education inevitably leads | 


to a demand for political and social 
rights, rights which the South Afri- 
can European absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally refuses. The nation is, 
therefore, in a cleft stick. If its in- 
come is to increase, Non-European 
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education must develop and, in its 
turn, comes stronger and more virile 
political organization amongst every 
section of the Non-European com- 
munity. 


AFRIKANER TRADITION 


Since the Union in 1910 it is the 
spirit and tradition of the Afrikaner 
which has spread to the rest of the 
country. Steeped in the fanatical be- 
lief of white supremacy and rein- 
forced in that belief by the curious 
biblical interpretation of the Dutch 
Reformed church, Afrikaner nation- 
alism, which was militarily defeated 
in 1902, has now secured an almost 
complete spiritual victory. In eco- 
nomic life, capital and property has 
always been practically a white mo- 
nopoly and the Non-Europeans have 
never had the opportunity to accum- 
ulate capital and develop their own 
society in the way in which Negroes 
of the southern states of America or 
Indians under British rule have been 
able to do. Since 1910, however, a 
deliberate and consistent policy has 
been adopted to drive the Non-Eu- 
ropeans completely into the unskilled 
labor market. This white labor policy 
has even been supported by the 
Trade Union Movement and the 
South African Labor Party and, al- 
though there is a small Non-Eu- 
ropean professional class, its growth 
is far outbalanced by the depression 
of Non-European artisans into the 
ranks of unskilled laborers. This 
trend, of course, directly hinders the 
economic progress of the country; 
but, in South Africa, economic in- 
terests always take second place to 
racial ideology. 

In social life the down-grading of 
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the Non-Europeans has been even 
more marked and the customs which 
were traditional in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State have now 
spread very widely to the Cape it- 
self. Segregation is enforced in pub- 
lic vehicles, in railway stations, in all 
forms of entertainment and _ sport, 
and in residence. Only recently an 
edict was issued compelling airway 
companies to provide separate head- 
covers for Europeans and Non-Eu- 
ropeans, and to ensure that they are 
laundered separately; whilst angry 
questions were raised in Paraliament 
itself when a senator dared to en- 
tertain two visiting Chinese diplo- 
mats in the parliamentary coffee 
room. These are simply small in- 
stances of the social indignities which 
are a commonplace of every day life 
for Non-Europeans in all parts of the 
Union. 


IMPORTANT ACTS 


These indignities have recently 
been strongly reinforced by legisla- 
tive action. Over the last two and a 
half years four socially important 
acts have been passed. The Mixed 
Marriages Act forbids any marriage 
between Europeans and Non-Eu- 
ropeans. This Act is an amendment 
of the Immorality Act of the Hertzog 
government which had forbidden in- 
terracial sexual intercourse but not 
marriage. Now both marriage and 
sexual intercourse between whites 
and blacks are banned. The Popula- 
tion registration Act which provides 
for the registration of all adults in 
the state according to their racial 
origins. The Group Areas Act which 
gives the government power to divide 
up the entire country into racial areas 
in which only those of the specified 
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racial group shall be allowed to live, 


own, Or occupy property. In this 
way, therefore, social prejudices and 
taboos have now passed into the 
sphere of criminal jurisdiction. 

Similarly, in the poltical field, the 
whole trend of legislation is to de- 
prive Non-Europeans of any rights 
which they possess and of opportu- 
nities for increasing such rights. The 
South Africa Act of 1910 left the 
Non-Europeans in the Cape with 
their traditional political equality 
except that they were now disquali- 
fied from standing for Parliament. 
Since then an increasing attack has 
been made upon the liberalism of 
the Cape. 

In 1930 European women were 
given a vote without the same right 
being extended to Non-European 
women. This immediately, of course, 
halved the importance of the Non- 
European franchise. The following 
year all income, property, and edu- 
cational qualifications for European 
men and women were abolished. In 
1936 Parliament removed all African 
Natives in the Cape from the com- 
mon electoral role and substituted a 
communial franchise, giving the Na- 
tives three European members of 
Parliament in the Cape and four sen- 
ators for the whole country. This 
measure was passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both houses of Parlia- 
ment sitting together in common ses- 
sion, the required constitutional pro- 
cedure according to the South 
Africa Act. 

Now the Governent has passed a 
bill removing the last section of Non- 
Europeans, the Colored people, from 
the common electoral role. They 
have been put on separate rolls. The 
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political situation in the Union now 
is such that two and a half million 


Europeans will elect a hundred and | 


fifty members of Parliament; one 
million Colored will elect four Eu- 
ropean members; the Natives in the 
Cape will have three European mem- 
bers; four senators will represent 
eight and a quarter million Natives; 
one senator the million Colored; and 
the Indians will have no representa- 
tion at all. 

And if the Malan Government 
establishes its right to change the 
Constitution by a simple majority 
there will be nothing to prevent it 
from abolishing entirely all forms of 
Non-European representation. 


WHITE SUPREMACY 


It can therefore be clearly seen 
that the Opportunities presented in 
South Africa for experiment in multi- 
racial cooperation are being inter- 
preted by the European community 
as an Opportunity to establish a mo- 
nopoly of power for the white 
minority. Some sections of the Non- 
European population believe that it is 
possible to separate European and 
Non-European entirely, in time; to 
create at least two separate states, and 
to give the Non-Europeans complete 
power within their own community. 

Yet this theory and all other forms 
of European policy are now entirely 
rejected by all sections of the Non- 
European community, They consider 
such theories as specious camouflage 
for the central European policy of 
entrenching white supremacy. They 
are accordingly organizing their own 
political institutions which, whilst 
still torn by rivalry and jealousy, are 
all fundamentally opposed to the 
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principle of white supremacy. At 
times some of these organizations 
combine, as they did last June 
1951] when the African National 
Congress, the Indian National Con- 
gress, and the African Peoples Or- 
ganization organized a one-day na- 
tional political strike to protest 
against discriminatory legislation. 

When the bill to remove the Col- 
ored people from the common elec- 
toral roll was before Parliament, 
such widely varied organizations as 
the All-African Convention, the Anti- 
Colored Advisory Department Or- 
ganization, and the Non-European 
Unity Movement got together and 
organized protest demonstrations 
against the bill. But without arms 
and with very little finance, these or- 
ganizations can do very little. Their 
main tactic is a policy of non-col- 
laboration, and this is likely to be 
most effectively applied by the with- 
drawal of labor. 

The Government’s reaction to this 
Non-European opposition is to in- 
crease its own powers of suppression. 
In 1950 the Government passed the 
Suppression of Communism Act, 








which, in fact, gives it the power to 
outlaw any opposition organization 
and to drive opposition leaders out 
of public life. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the opportunities for interracial 
experiment in South Africa are being 
wantonly rejected because of the 
fears and prejudices of South-African 
Europeans based upon their almost 
innate belief in racial superiority. 
There can be little doubt that present 
South African policy is one of trying 
to turn the clock back. It meets, 
however, with opposiiton from with- 
in and without he country. Yet it 
seems inevitable that a series of 
clashes of an_ increasingly bitter 
nature will result. Weakness of the 
Non-Europeans will lead to initial 
defeats and martyrdom, but in the 
long run they will get their revenge. 

The tragedy is that in the increas- 
ing bitterness which this process will 
inevitably entail the opportunities for 
interracial understanding and _ co- 
operation will progressively decline. 
South Africa can hardly avoid a long 
period of white and non-white hos- 
tility. 


_0o~ 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Dr. John S, Rock of Boston, Mass., was the first Negro attorney 
admitted to the bar of the United States Supreme Court? 
Dr. Rock was abolitionist and physician as well as lawyer. He was also 


a very effective orator. 
* 


* * 


That Negroes owned a street railway in North Jacksonville, Florida, in 


1908? 


The road was financed by Negro capital, had Negro directors and 
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president, and all its employees were Negroes. 


GALA BENEFIT—Branch officers and sponsors of social given by Boston, Mass. 

branch on December 16 at Latin Quarter. This very successful social was given 

by the branch entertainment committee, chairmaned by Mrs. Gladys McAdoo, 

with Lorenza Cuzzens as ticket chairman. Seated, left to right: Robert Lufkin of 

Fitchburg, sponsor; Lionel Lindsay, president Boston branch; Louis Pasco, Sr. 

honorary vice-president branch; back row: Baron Frary Von Blomberg, chairman 
of sponsors; and Dr. Maurice Cohen of Boston. 
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Good News 


Cephas Vaughan, 14, of Washington, D. C., has been presented the 
“Alert Youth” award of the National Association of Mutual Insurance 


' Agents for saving twin babies from a burning building. Vaughan is the tenth 


American to win this award. 


* * * 


Bob Evans, tackle, has been elected captain of the 1952 University of 
Pennsylvania football team. Evans, a native of Philadelphia, is the second 
Negro to captain a football team in a major eastern college and the first 
in the 75-year history of the U of P. 


* * * 


Cpl. John M. Demby of Philadelphia, Pa., has a perfect five-year Army 
record. He won three battle stars during his nine months in Korea and was 
recently awarded the Good Conduct Medal. 


* * * 


Ethel Waters, famous singer and actress, sang recently with the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. 


* * * 


Lewis Flagg III of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been sworn in as an Assistant 
United States Attorney for the eastern New York district in federal court, 
Brooklyn, Flagg, the first Negro to receive such an appointment in Brook- 
lyn, is a veteran of World War II and a holder of the Bronze Star. 


* * * 


The voting committees of the Baseball Writers Association of America 
named 20-year-old Willie Mays of the New York Giants as one of the 
rookies of the year 1951. It was May’s brilliant batting and fielding that 
helped launch the Giants on their pennant drive last year. 


* * * 


Edward O. (Ned) Gourdin has been appointed special justice of the 
Roxbury, Mass., district court. He is the first Negro special justice in the 
history of Massachusetts. Mr. Gourdin was famous some thirty years 
ago as an athlete. 
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STATE CONFERENCE—Founders’ day dinner of the Georgia NAACP state 

conference, Savannah, Georgia, December 7-9, 1951. BOTTOM: Some of the 

delegates in attendance at the December meeting of the Georgia NAACP state 
conference. 
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8 How Thomas Jefferson arrived at his theories 


of Negro inferiority 


Thomas Jefferson 


and the Negro 


By Eleonore Orland Sterling 


N the last two or three decades 

there has been an_ increasing 

interest in the father’ of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson. His works con- 
tain a fountain of knowledge and 
are an ever-lasting source of inspira- 
tion to the American liberal tradi- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson embodied the 
most progressive ideas and aspira- 
tions of the libertarian eighteenth 
century: its belief in human good- 
ness, its faith in progress, and its 
trust in science and the enlighten- 
ment of reason dogma and 
tyranny. 

When historians and biographers 
discuss Jefferson’s opposition to 
slavery, they recognize in him the 
great humanitarian and natural-rights 
philosopher. However, when they are 
confronted with his views on the 
physical and mental inferiority of the 
Negro, they suddenly suffer from an 
attack of intellectual amnesia. They 
preter not to face squarely the con- 


over 
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lives in New York City. 
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sequences of the inconsistency of 
Jefferson’s theories of Negro in- 
feriority with the proclamation, so 
fundamental to American democ- 
racy, that all men are created equal. 
We might do well to rouse ourselves 
from our liberal slumber in order to 
view in Jefferson’s writings not only 
the roots of that which is greatest in 
the American liberal tradition, but 
also the split existing within its very 
soul. 

When the Negro was first enslaved 
in America, his subjugation was al- 
most unquesioned. Religious doctrine 
sanctioned slavery and doomed the 
Negro because of an ancient sin, a 
way of thinking taken over from 
feudal and_ post-feudal Europe. 
Though the enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century uprooted religious 
dogma and feudal values, yet in 
America the establishment of politi- 
cal and legal rights failed to free 
the Negro from slavery. Justification 
for his subjugation was simply shift- 
ed to new categories. The ideologi- 
cal vacuum created by the decline of 
the force of religious dogma, as an 
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instrument of apology for slavery, 
was soon filled by a new myth—the 
biological hierarchy of the human 
races. 

The natural law doctrine of the 
American revolutionaries, as it was 
also held by Jefferson, gave an en- 
tirely new vision of society as it is 
and ought to be. The colonists op- 
posed all tyranny and religious dog- 
ma and were dominated by a radi- 
cally egalitarian morality. In most 
cases the foremost advocates of the 
freedom and equality of the revolu- 
tionaries were also advocates of the 
freedom and equality of the Negro 
slaves. However, there were some 
who contended that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence did 
not apply to Negroes. They began to 
draw the authority for their incon- 
sistent faith in human nature from 
the writings of Hume and Voltaire 
who had suggested theories of the 
diverse origin of the human species. 


EUROPEAN ANATOMISTS 


A group of European anatomists, 
in the spirit of the Enlightenment, set 
out to study man’s nature by the in- 
ductive method and by _ observa- 
tion. These writers recognized homo 
sapiens only as a species of the ani- 
mal world and studied the human 
mind and _ body as _ biological 
phenomena. Jefferson joined this 
new scientific movement with great 
enthusiasm. He viewed science as 
essential to a free republican govern- 
ment and to the promotion of the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. 
Jefferson acquired great proficiency 
in all the areas of scientific endeavor 
which his age deemed important. His 
palaeontological collections and 
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studies of plant and animal life in 
America made an important con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge. 
In his correspondence and his 
Notes on Virginia (1781) he joined 


the controversy over the variety of | 


the human species which was then in 
progress among European anatom- 
ists. He leaned toward the faction 
which refuted the doctrine of the 
French natural scientist, the Comte 
de Buffon, who had stated that all 
men are of the same species. The 
writers in this group maintained that 
the Negro stands on the lowest rank 
of the racial hierarchy; indeed, that 
he resembles the ape most closely 
while the white man is superior in 
mind and body. Measurements of in- 
numerable skulls and skeletons, as 
well as data on skins and facial con- 
tours were eagerly collected. These 
scientific gentleman finally managed, 
out of all their data, to deduce con- 
clusions which rested on the very 
same arbitrary assumptions and 
prejudices which they had held be- 
fore embarking upon their investiga- 
tions. 


NEW APOLOGY 


Their work helped, however, to lay 
the foundations for a new apology 
for social injustice. In the name of 
progress and enlightenment, they 
gave scientific sanction to prejudice. 

This new pseudo-scientific method 
seemed to have proved the biological 
and mental inferiority of the Negro. 
It provided, therefore, an argument 
which helped Jefferson to escape 
from a dilemma which disturbed him 
all his life. He was deeply torn by 
the contradiction between the ideal- 
istic aims of the American Revolu- 
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tion and the continued practice of 
slavery. On the one hand, he pro- 


claimed that all men are created 
equal and endowed with inalienable 
rights. On the other hand, despite 
many plans and intentions, he failed 
to free his own slaves during his life 
time because of the serious social and 
economic hardship it might have en- 
tailed. 

In principle Jefferson was one of 
the most fervent opponents of slavery 
of his time. He recognized the trade 
in human beings as the “exercise of 
the most boisterous passions,” which 
destroys master and slave alike. His 
repeated efforts were not only in- 
tended to make possible the legal 
emancipation of the slaves but also 
to provide for their livelihood after 
liberation. 

In the original draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Jefferson listed 
the issue of slavery as one of the 
grievances of the colonists against 
the British crown for “waging cruel 
war against human nature itself.” The 
southern slave-owners, however, re- 
fused to go along with his policies 
because the slave system still repre- 
sented, to them, an enormous invest- 
ment, It appeared to Jefferson that 
the new republic had the wolf by 
the ears but that it could neither hold 
him nor safely let him go. Justice 
seemed to be in one scale and self- 
preservation in another. 


RACIAL ABSURDITIES 


Thomas Jefferson, like other en- 
lightened thinkers of his age, refuted 
theological, political and philosophi- 
cal explanations of the inequality of 
man. The “suspicion” that the “blacks 
whether originally a distinct race or 
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distinct by time and circumstances 
are inferior to the whites in endow- 
ments both of body and mind” ap- 
peared, therefore, to be the one re- 
maining avenue of escape from his 
dilemma. 

It is curious how the most high- 
minded humanitarian will contrive 
the greatest absurdities in order to 
cover up his inconsistencies. In order 
to ease his troubled conscience, Jef- 
ferson projected the problem into 
the future. He ardently wished to 
believe that in a few generations the 
dilemma would somehow be dis- 
solved. For the present moment, 
however, he took refuge in absurd 
assumptions and prejudgments, en- 
dowing them with the dignity of “sci- 
entific” proof. 

In his Notes on Virginia (Query 
XIV) Jefferson contended that “the 
fine mixtures of red and white” in 
the white man, his “flowing hair” 
and “his more elegant symmetry of 
form” are more pleasing than the 
Negro’s “external monotony, which 
reigns in the countenances, that im- 
movable veil of black which covers 
the emotions.” 


Even the Negroes themselves, he 
wrote, declare their preference for 
white “as uniformly as is the prefer- 
ence of the oran-fitan for the black 
woman over those of his own 
species.” The Negroes are “more 
ardent after their female; they secrete 
less by the kidneys, and more by the 
glands of the skin, which gives them 
a very strong and disagreeable odor”; 
their griefs are transient; their exist- 
ence partakes more of a sensual than 
reflective nature; they are wanting 
in forethought and inferior in rea- 
son; they are dull, tasteless and an- 
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omolous in imagination in spite of 
the “leniency” and “opportunities” 
given them in America whereby, he 
thought, they might have improved 
themselves. 


COMMON LIFE IMPOSSIBLE 


He believed that deep-rooted preju- 
dices entertained by whites and re- 
collections by Negroes of sustained 
injuries would make common life im- 
possible. The “real distinctions which 
nature has made; and many other 
circumstances will divide us into 
parties, and produce convulsions, 
which will probably end but in the 
extermination of the one or the other 
race.” He proposed, therefore, grad- 
ual liberation of Negroes, and, when 


freed, their removal “beyond the 
reach of mixture” with the white 
race. He supported schemes for 


colonization of free Negroes in 
Louisiana, the West Indies, South 
America and the West Coast of 
Africa. 


Jefferson’s doubts as to the mental 
and biological equality of the Negroes 
were cautious in tone, and he pointed 
out that scientific study had not suf- 
ficiently explored the matter to verify 
his conjectures conclusively. In the 
years following Jefferson’s death the 
need to rationalize the contradictions 
between the egalitarian ideals of the 
American Revolution and the prac- 
tice of slavery became more urgent. 
As the Civil War drew nearer, south- 
ern intellectuals argued that actual 
white liberty and equality was pos- 
sible only as long as the Negro was 
kept in subjection. They rationalized 
his exclusion from the benefits of the 
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American Creed of liberty and equal- 
ity by declaring him a member of a 
separate and inferior species of man, 
And they did not fail to cite Jeffer- 
son to give authority to their preju- 
dices. In the North anti-slavery writ- 
ers also assumed great radical dif- 
ferences; but, out of charity or per- 
plexity, they preferred to allow their 
bias to slumber underground. 















































FOGGY ASSUMPTIONS 








Since the Reconstruction  con- 
cepts of racial inferiority have played 
a more or less conscious role, both 
in the North and South, as an 
apology for the continuation of the 
Negro’s subjugation. The biological 
theory provided a convenient defense 
mechanism against the challenge 
which his position presented to the 
most cherished American ideals of 
liberty and equality. In a_ sense, 
racial prejudice may be regarded not 
as an opposition to the philosophy of 
a scientific and libertarian age, but as 
a parasite thriving upon it. 

Liberty and equality remain the 
most treasured possessions of the 
American heart, but a fog of assump- 
tions about the mind and body, as 
well as the origin and purpose of 
man’s existence continue to envelop 
the attitudes we hold toward our fel- 
lowmen, The recognition of the con- 
tradictions in our tradition should not 
lead us to despair. Rather should we 
acknowledge our obligation to re- 
examine Our own democratic values 
for blind spots such as are evident 
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EX-CHAMP BUYS NAACP CHRISTMAS SEALS — Ezzard Charles, world’s 

heavyweight champion contender, buys a sheet of NAACP Christmas seals from 

Mrs. Tarea Hall Pittman, president northern California area conference NAACP 

branches. The seal campaign in the northern California area conference was under 
the leadership of Mrs. Pittman. 
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STATE CONFERENCE—Five leaders at Alabama state conference NAACP 

branches exchange ideas on civil-rights. L to R: W. C. Patton, president; Rev. W. 

A. Benton, president Mississippi conference; Clarence Mitchell, director Wash- 

ington NAACP bureau; James Hinton, president S. C. conference; and Eugene 

Montgomery. BOTTOM: Delegation from Alabama conference meets Walter 
White at airport. 
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& How the Hopi Indians have fared at the 
hands of the white man 


The Predatory 
White Man 


By George Yamada 


HE 4,500 Hopi Indians live 
hemmed into 1,000 square 
miles of NE Arizona desert, 
where their eleven villages cling to 
the high wind-swept mesas. The 
Hopi are an industrious people who 
cultivate corn, melon, and beans as 
they have done for thousands of 
years. But despite their industrious- 
ness the Hopi find themselves in dis- 
tress because of the drastic diminu- 
tion of their land base, which is pre- 
sided over by the omniscient Indian 
Bureau. 

Previously the Hopi had possessed 
over a million head of sheep, which, 
along with peach trees and melons, 
were a legacy of Spanish rule. Today 
the livestock grazing of the Hopi is 
restricted and limited to District Six, 
a quarter of the Hopi jurisdiction. It 
is an area Of one thousand square 
miles surrounding the villages. In 
1943 the Navajo were confirmed in 





GEORGE YAMADA, a former resi- 
dent of Arizona, now lives in Mexico 
City, Mexico. 
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the use of the other three-fourths of 
this Hopi jurisdiction, still called of- 
ficially “Hopi Reservation.” 

The crisis of the Hopi is cultural 
as well as economic. Today the Hopi 
symbolize a rugged resistance to the 
enticements and brutality of civiliza- 
tion and a hardy survival in face of 
constant oppression. Their life is a 
saga of hardship, resistance, persecu- 
tion and integrity. 

How long the Hopi Way can with- 
stand the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion remains to be seen, While domi- 
nant White Civilization is crumbling 
everywhere, Hopi culture is whole 
and wholesome. 

The complex of white superiority 
is a major delusion of our time. After 
424 years of support for the prin- 
ciple of Indian self-government, there 
is little Indian self-government. “How 
can We explain the fact that despite 
all the respect and reverence shown 
to the principle of Indian self-gov- 
ernment across four centuries that 
there is so little left today of Indian 
self-government?” asks Felix Cohen, 








author of the Handbook of Federal 
Indian Law and former Solicitor in 
the Department of Interior. The 
white man’s delusion of superiority 
is apparent in Laura Thompson's 
Culture in Crisis, a study of the Hopi 
Indians, in which she writes: 

For despite all these efforts on the 
part of government officials, it is gener- 
ally admitted that the attempt to achieve 
a genuine, tribe-wide political unity 
among the Hopi has thus far made little 
headway. . . . However, at least a begin- 
ning has been made toward Hopi tribal 
self-government. 

Apparently this educated author 
is completely unaware that Hopi 
tribal self-government was in exist- 
ence long before the coming of the 
white man. As the oldest surviving 
traditional and religious form of gov- 
ernment in this country, a theocracy 
with authority vested in hereditary 
tribal chieftains, it is a true democ- 
racy with no written laws, no police, 
prisons, paid politicians or taxation. 
A government more democratic or 
police-free has not existed anywhere 
in the world, until its attempted sub- 
jugation by the white man. Miss 
Thompson disparages Hotevilla be- 
cause in that village the traditional 
tribal chiefs have firmly resisted 
white aggression. Yet she does not 
question the imposition of the white 
man’s rule. 


HOPI TRADITIONS 


A civilization may be gauged by 
its values—sincerity, courage, poise, 
self-respect and integrity—not by the 
number or intricacy of its gadgets 
and bureaucracies. In terms of values 
the traditional Hopi way, affirmed 
and defended preeminently by the 
“rebel” Hotevillans, is stable, while 
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dominant aggressive white civiliza- 
tion, where these values are in their 
twilight, is crumbling. Whose culture 
is superior? 


Indications pointing to the slow 
disintegration of the Hopi way are 
becoming ominously apparent. It isa 
story of the “White Man’s burden” 
—arrogant colonialism, U. S. style. 
Government themselves 
abet and promote the disintegration 
of the Hopi people by seeking, as in 
the past with other Indian tribes, to 
dominate and subvert their culture, 
to incorporate them into the main- 
stream without their consent. 


agencies 


The traditional Hopi have deter- 
minedly resisted the avowed “bene- 
fits of Civilization’—the drafting of 
Hopi youth into the Armed Forces, 
the “stock reduction” program of the 
Indian Bureau, and the misdirected 
zeal of their missionaries from the 
beginnings of white encroachment. 

The colonial devices of the Indian 
Bureau fit into a familiar formula. 
Foisting a government - conceived 
agency, the so-called Tribal Council, 
upon the Hopi, as well as imposing 
upon them a constitution written in 
Washington, the Indian Bureau by- 
passes a democratic tribal govern- 
ment which was in existence long 
before the arrival of the white man. 
Rather it seeks a subservient tribal 
governing body to facilitate Wash- 
ington policy. For this reason it buys 
“educated” Hopi youth who have 
been sent to government schools at 
tender age; a generation whose cul- 
tural conflict is appropriately ex- 
ploited by the government. 

According to the 
Arizona Bulletin: 

To this day it is the old men who are 
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looked up to and depended upon to di- 
rect the people in all important matters. 

In government, the village is the 
unit, and a genuinely democratic gov- 
ernment, its laws are traditional and 
unwritten. Theft is almost unheard of, 
and the taking of life by force or laws 
is unknown. The Hopi live, move and 
have their being in religion. . The 
social order of the people is established 
and maintained by way of tribal cere- 
monials . . . the very foundation of 
ancient wisdom. . . . Surely no people 
on earth, not even the Chinese, show a 
more consistent reverence for the wis- 
dom of the past... . 


The hereditary chiefs are not con- 
nected in any way with the Tribal 
Council, the government-sponsored 
agency whose members are generally 
employees of the Indian Bureau, and 
mainly recruited from a generation 
trained in federal Indian schools. 
Many Hopi children whose parents 
resisted their compulsory school at- 
tendance were forcibly separated 
from home for as long as eight years 
and sent to these government schools 
great distances from their parents in 
order to destroy their traditional cul- 
ture. Such was the conqueror’s policy 
of “assimilation.” Hopi resistance to 
alien domination is expressed by 
Katchongva, advisor to the chief of 
the village of Hotevilla: 

I have been persecuted, went through 
white man’s jail many times, suffered 
hunger, was beaten up and dragged 
through dust. I have many times wiped 
my blood and tears from my face, all 
because I want to live my own life and 
remain true to my traditions and reli- 
gion. White man has sought to destroy 
my way of life but I shall not abandon 
it. . . . IT wanted to stand true to the 
old traditions that are sacred to me and 
I found before me a door open to. the 
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jail. Then, when you found me it proved 
to me that you were not looking for a 
poor Indian, a humble man. You were 
looking for a man of pride, a man of 
wealth, and your efforts were all con- 
centrated on that man of pride and 
wealth, and I, a poor man, was trampled 
under. 


The fundamental premises of the 
Hopi and of Washington are irre- 
concilable: the premise of the Hopi 
is to evolve his own cultural life, to 
be left alone to seek his own salva- 
tion, and to manage his own affairs 
without interference, as he has done 
for thousands of years. The premise 
of the Indian Bureau is to force the 
only remaining sovereign Indians 
into the strait jacket of the white 
man’s civilization. It is logically and 
morally indefensible of Washington 
to suppose that the Hopi should ac- 
cept it premises. The Hopi have 
never been at war with nor signed 
any treaties or agreements with the 
United States. It considers itself a 
sovereign nation. 


COLONIAL MENTALITY 


Unconscious as it may be of its 
colonial mentality, the psychological 
outlook permeating the Indian Bu- 
reau is one of master over slave. 
Whereas other Indian tribes have be- 
come servile in their submission, the 
Hopi have stubbornly refused to ac- 
cept that status. They are too well 
aware that their submission will 
destroy them and their traditional 
way of life. The traditional Hopi 
leaders have stated: 

. . . be careful and watch the ways 
of the White Man with diligence. His 
tongue is sweet, his hand is quick and 
he will not hesitate to use any means 
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to obtain that which his heart desires 
He will use tricks, rations, money and 
material things to defeat us in taking 
away our land from us. All the laws 
and policies he makes which at first 
glance may appear good and just are 
aimed at taking from under us our 
homeland. Let us not fall into their 
traps from which we may not be able to 
liberate ourselves. We must take our 
stand upon our moral grounds, our 
wise teachings of our forefathers, and 
be free from all foreign doctrines and 
ideologies. The more we accept mater- 
ial gifts from the government the more 
we go in debt to him. 


The blight of the white man’s 
civilization has left its marks on every 
Indian tribe which has been bribed, 
tricked, or coerced into submission. 
Every other tribe but the Hopi has 
been demoralized by liquor, the white 
man’s sedative. “The Hopi must de- 
velop as Hopi,” says a former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs—under 
whose administration the infamous 
stock reduction program and the 
drafting of Hopi youth to fight the 
white man’s war took place. 


Without the consent or approval of 
the Hopi, Congress has appropriated 
$90 million for “Navajo-Hopi re- 
habilitation.” The Hopi strenuously 
object to their being pictured as starv- 
ing helpless savages and being used 
by the Indian Bureau as bait to at- 
tract larger appropriations for the 
benefit of the Bureau. The hereditary 
leaders condemned the underhanded 
methods used by the Indian Bureau 
to engineer the $90 million bill. They 
sent a delegation to testify before the 
Senate appropriations committee ask- 
ing that the word Hopi be deleted 
from the bill as they wanted no part 
of the money. Their plea was 
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ignored. A reading of the Congres- 
sional Record makes clear the real 
reasons which motivated the sponsors 
of the bill. 


HANDPICKED DELEGATES 


In handpicking two subservient 
Hopi, the Indian Bureau revealed its 
colonial strategy: it does not recog- 
nize the hereditary chieftains because 
the latter as true Hopi are not sub- 
servient; the Indian Bureau will 
recognize only those Indians who are 
subservient, such as the Navajo Tri- 
bal Council. Protesting the bil!, the 
Hopi traditional chiefs also wrote 
Toby Morris, chairman of the sub- 
committee on Indian affairs: 

In matters of grave and serious im- 
portance, all hereditary chiefs should 
be consulted and notified. No one vil- 
lage has the authority to accept or ap- 


prove any project that involves the 
whole Hopi tribe. There are certain 
traditional duties and sacred missions 


placed upon each village. 


The two delegates handpicked by 
the Indian Bureau to speak for the 
Hopi tribe were from the First Mesa 
whose inhabitants are not pure Hopi 
stock but a mixture of other Pueblo 
tribes, mainly Tewas. Seeking refuge 
from Spanish aggression two and a 
half centures ago, these Tewas tribes- 
men gained permission from the 
Hopi to live near the First Mesa and 
were commissioned to guard the 
other Hopi mesas. In return, the 
Tewas received instruction in the 
traditional Hopi ceremonials. 

A reading of the Congressional 
Record makes it apparent that the 
real purpose behind the $20 million 
appropriation for a highway through 
Hopiland is not the welfare of the 
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Hopi, but to attract tourists in order 
to further undermine the Hopi. The 
Hopi resents this intrusion into his 
homeland; the invasion of his privacy 
by billboards, dudes, hamburger 
stands and other aspects of a shoddy 
civilization because they will only 
hasten the breakdown of his tradi- 
tional culture. 

In testfying before the Senate ap- 
propriations committee, Katchongva, 
chief of the Sun Clan and advisor 
to the chief of Hotevilla village, 
asked that the Hopi be exempt from 
the $90 million fraud; although he 
said they had no objections to federal 
appropriations going to the Navajo. 
This venerable tribal spokesman of 
the traditional Hopi, whose sincerity 
and poise humbles the most arrogant 
lawmaker, stated: 

Our people are a proud people. We 
have taken good care of ourselves and 
our lands for thousands of years. We 
do not need any instruction from the 
Indian Bureau either in government or 
farming. If they want any instruction 
from us, we will give it to them with- 
out charge. 

With the $90 million the Indian Bur- 
eau will build dams on our reservation 
that will not hold water, and roads for 
tourists to make it easier for them to 
come into our homes without being 
invited. Then the cost of these foolish 
and troublesome things will be charged 
against our people and our land. That 
is what the government has done in 
the past years. 

What we are protesting against is not 
just a waste of your money. What we 
are protesting against is a desecration 
of the national honor of the United 
States. That national honor is pledged 
that the Hopi people would be consult- 
ed in advance before any plans for 
spending money on our land were sent 
to Congress. (See page 130, Handbook 
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of Federal Indian Law). That promise, 
which Congress made to us on June 18, 
1934, is being violated by the Indian 
Bureau, in this 90 million dollar bill. 

When the United States violates its 
pledges towards a little nation which 
has always lived in peace with its 
White brothers, the light which shines 
from Washington to all the nations of 
the world will grow dark and unclean. 
if that light were made clean, it would 
shine around the earth and bring peace 
and understanding to all the nations of 
the world. If that light grows dirty and 
dark, the White Man’s Civilization 
will crumble into dust. That is what 
our wise men have said is the meaning 
of your atomic bombs. 


BILL ENACTED 


Despite their strenuous objections, 
the “Navajo-Hopi” bill was enacted. 
Once more, the traditional Hopi 
Chiefs expressed their opposition in 
a letter to the Indian Bureau, March 
2, 1950: 

No, we are not going to sell our 
birthright for a few pieces of silver such 
as the $90 million. Our land, our re- 
sources, and our birthright are worth 
more than all the money the govern- 
ment of the United States may have. 

How would you like to have someone 
make laws and plan your life for you 
from afar? This Navajo-Hopi bill is 
being passed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives without our approval 
and against our will. Therefore what- 
ever happens in the future the Hopi 
must not be to blame but the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Nothing could be more misleading 
than the conjunction of the words 
Navajo and Hopi, for no two people 
are further apart in language, cul- 
tural tradition, and moral values. 
The nomadic Navajo migrated from 
the northern plains shortly before 
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the arrival of the white man. Now 
numbering about 70,000 and increas- 
ing at the rate of over a thousand a 
year, the Navajo have been steadily 
encroaching on the ancient homeland 
of the peaceful, sedentary Hopi, 
causing the latter great distress and 
sOrrow. 

What is today known as the “Hopi 
Reservation” was created by Execu- 
tive Order in 1882. The Hopi jurisdi- 
tion was 3,860 square miles, set aside 
by President Arthur, for the use and 
occupancy of the Hopi “and such 
other Indians as the Secretary of In- 
terior may see fit to settle thereon.” 
The ambiguity of the executive order 
has been a source of constant fric- 
tion with the aggressive Navajo, since 
the land question is major to the 
Hopi. Their traditional chiefs stated 
in a letter to the President of the 
United States, March 28, 1949: 

This land is a sacred home of the 
Hopi people and all the Indian race on 
this land. The boundaries of our land 
were established permanently and was 
written upon Stone Tablets which are 
still with us. It was given to the Hopi 
people the task to guard this land not 
by force of arms, not by killing, not 
by confiscating of property of others, 
but by humble prayers, by obedience 
to our traditional and religious instruc- 


tions and by being faithful to our 
Great Spirit Massau’u. 
The Hopi has never signed a 


treaty with the United States. Con- 
sequently, he does not recognize the 
arbitrary boundaries established by 
the 1882 executive order. The mar- 
auding Navajo signed a peace treaty 
with the United States in 1868. Ac- 
cording to a joint report of the Hopi 
and Navajo Agency Superintendents 
to the Indian Bureau, dated October 
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7, 1943, there were “approximately 
2,000 Hopi and several hundred 
Navajo” living within the boundaries 
of the newly created Hopi jurisdic- 
tion in 1882. The Hopi jurisdiction 
is surrounded on all sides by the vast 
“Navajo Reservation.” But in 1943 
three-fourths of the Hopi Jurisdic- 
tion was officially usurped by the 
Navajo, with the sanction of the In- 
dian Bureau. This collaboration of 
the Navajo and the Indian Bureau 
is not a mere accident, the Hopi be- 
lieves. The Navajo has made a nice 
adjustment to the white man’s world, 
the white man’s standards—and the 
Oil Companies have been after leases 
on the Hopi jurisdiction. The tribal 
chiefs have stated that they will not 
lease any part of our land for oil 
development at this time. This land is 
not for leasing or for sale. This is our 
sacred soil. Any prospecting, drilling 
and leasing that is being done now is 
without our knowledge and consent. We 
will not be held responsible for it. 


VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 


The Indian Claims Commission 
Act was enacted August 13, 1946, 
to “provide an opportunity for the 
Hopi and other Indian tribes to tell 
the court their story as to what lands 
they may have occupied and used 
which were taken from them without 
their consent and without payment.” 
And according to the Indian Com- 
missioner, “unless the Hopis present 
their story they may never again have 
the opportunity of securing a remedy 
for any harm that has been done to 
them.” 

Six out of eleven villages have 
rejected a government-sponsored con- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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bers were Mrs. Carrie Alston, Rob- 
ert Bonner, Joe Davidson, Robert 
Diggs, Mrs. Katie Greene, Mrs. Leila 
Hill, Mrs. Nellie Holland, Preston 
King, Mrs. Alma Lawson, Father 
Thomas Little, Jean Martin, Cecil 
Moore, George B. Morris, Ascar 
Nickerson, Rosa Pitts, Mrs. Kay 
Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Smith, 
Mrs. Gladys Thomas, Mrs. Elizabeth 
White, and Mrs, Juanita Williams. 

Junior members were Weaver 
Blondin, William Calhoun, Carol 
Callaway, Jean and Joan Gaskins, 
Arminta McGerald, Audrey Martiny, 
Helene Peterson, Jean Smith, Doris 
Taylor, and Shirley Wright. 

The branch is steadily regaining 
the confidence of the community, 
which is reflected in more widespread 
support of and participation in its 
affairs. 

Credit for this improvement must 
in a large measure go to the able 
executive secretary of the branch, H. 
Vashti Norwood, who assumed her 
duties just last May, and to the 
active and militant leadership of Dr. 
Harry J. Greene, president. 


E. Joseph 


BRANCH PRESIDENT — Dr. Dewitt 

Buckingham, prominent physician and 

surgeon of Oakland, Calif., was unani- 

mously elected president of the Ala- 

meda county, Calif., branch. Dr. Buck- 

ingham has long been active in civic 
affairs in the Bay Area. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Hungarian writer George Mikes devotes two chapters of his 
How to Scrape Skies to the Negro? 


He compares American democracy to a very beautiful woman. But her 


nose it too long and her front teeth are missing—that is, treatment of the 
Negro constitutes one of her major defects. He also says that Americans are 
so busy defending the rights of the Hindus in Pakistan, the Pakistani in India, 
the Italians in Yugoslavia, etc., that they have no time to think about their 
own Negroes. 
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YOUTH SINGS—Sextet which sang at the Birmingham, Ala., state conference 

of NAACP branches last fall. BOTTOM: Program dinner of the Asheville, N. C., 

branch given to solicit fuller cooperation from the ministers of the local commun- 
ity in NAACP work. 
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Editorials 


TERROR IN FLORIDA 


HE brutal murder of Harry T. Moore on Christmas night at Mims, 

lorida, was terror pure and simple. Though Moore died in the terrific 
blast which wrecked one side of his bungalow, his injured wife is given a 
fifty-fifty chance of recovery. 

Mr. Moore was an educated, civic-minded man who should have been 
the pride of the white community. Fighting directly for his people Moore 
was always forwarding liberal causes in Florida. As a school principal in 
Brevard county, he fought for equalization of the salaries of white and 
Negro teachers. This cost him his job. As executive secretary of the 
Progressive Voters League of Florida, he fought to secure unrestricted use 
of the ballot. In 1947 he had called attention to the intolerant forces in 
Florida which would undermine the principles of American democracy. 

And he fought the Mathews’ white primary bill (1947) because it would 
have disfranchised a third of the voting population of Florida. 

He had been executive secretary of the Florida state conference of 
NAACP branches from 1946 to 1951, president of the state conference 
from 1939 to 1946, and was NAACP state coordinator at the time of his 
death. 

He had helped raise funds to defend the four men in the Groveland 
“rape” case; and, since the Shepherd-Irvin shooting had campaigned 
throughout Florida for the indictment of Sheriff McCall for murder. 


LL these are perfectly respectable American activities, and such obvious 
A desert should have earned him the esteem of everyone. But they 
were an affront to the racially prejudiced and they made Mr. Moore a 
marked man. So the Negro-haters murdered him! And his death fits into 
the pattern of terror which has centered around the town of Groveland 
ever since the alleged rape of a white woman in July, 1949, 

First victim was Ernest Thomas, who was shot by a deputized posse 
soon after the alleged crime. Then attempts were made to lynch Shepherd, 
Irvin, and Greenlee. When the mob failed to get its victims it burned 
Negro homes and forced many Negro residents to flee. The National Guard 
had to be called out to restore order. 

Then on November 6 Samuel Shepherd was slain by Sheriff Willis V. 
McCall while being transported to Tavares for the retrial ordered by the 
United States Supreme Court. The other defendant, Walter Irvin, was 
wounded. Yet Circuit Judge T. G. Futch refused to call a grand jury to 
investigate the shooting, and the coroner’s jury exonerated McCall on the 
ground that he was acting in line of duty. Shepherd’s killer still struts the 
streets of Tavares a free man! 
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HAT have the “good” people of Florida done about these acts of 
\W terrorism? The answer is nothing. What has Governor Fuller Warren 
done? Almost nothing. He consults, writes letters on official stationary, and 
“investigates” or makes “inquiries.”” What has the federal government done? 
And the answer is nothing effective despite FBI investigations. 

Florida justice becomes a cruel farce and a mockery. For there is 
evidently in Florida one justice for the white man, and another for the 
Negro. Every Florida murder and bombing further advertizes to the world 
that though we preach democracy abroad we cannot practice it at home. 

DEBIT AND CREDIT 1951 
The American Negro in account with the year 1951: 
Debit 
Murder of Harry T. Moore at Mims, Florida 
Bombing of Negro homes in Dallas, Texas 
Killing of John Lester Mitchell in Louisiana 
Murder of Samuel Shepherd and wounding of Walter Lee irvin in Florida 
Cicero, Illinois, riot 
Governor James Byrnes of South Carolina 
Clarendon county, South Carolina, school case decision 
Birmingham’s, Alabama, segregated blood bank 
Appointment of Millard Caldwell, Jr., as federal defense administrator 


Credit 

Admission of Negroes to the Galveston, Texas, Bar Association 

Admission of Negroes to Amarillo, Texas, College by vote of the school 
board and admission of Negroes to Municipal College at Big Spring, 
Texas 

Annual Stephen Wise award to the NAACP 

Presentation of “The Ordering of Moses” at Carnegie Hall 

Dropping of racial bars by Pinellas county, Florida, medical society 

Fourth annual award of the American Theatre Wing Training Program to 
Rawn Spearman 

Opening of Constitutional Hall to Dorothy Maynor 

Quaker condemnation of racial bias 

7,749 Bachelors of Art 

446 Masters of Art 

11 Doctors of Philosophy 








HE NAACP is offering a reward of $5,000 for information leading 

to the arrest and conviction of the murderer or murderers of Harry T. 
Moore on December 25, 1951. Governor Fuller Warren says that the state 
of Florida will pay $6,000 for apprehension of the terrorists. The NAACP 
committee on administration has voted a contribution to the Moore family 
for the restoration of the home and other expenses. And an appeal has 
been sent out to 1,000 NAACP branches throughout the country asking 
for contributions. 
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Looking and Listening . . . 


EMEMBER the denunciation of 

Japanese “picture brides” some 
thirty years ago? Today, however, 
American servicemen stationed in 
Japan plan to bring in more than 
6,000 Japanese brides. Supreme 
Headquarters of the American Army 
in Tokyo reports approval of 5,437 
applications for U. S. service men to 
marry Japanese. And so far no 
roundsmen of white supremacy have 
come forward to denounce this wed- 
ding of East and West. 


WO southern cities, three states 

apart, seem ready to relax, if 
only partially, their jim-crow bans on 
public golf courses. The City Com- 
mission in Jacksonville, Florida, has 
voted to open the city’s two muni- 
cipal golf courses to Negroes on cer- 
tain days of the week. When Negroes 
are using the courses, they will be 
barred to whites. In Portsmouth, 
Virginia, the city authorities have de- 
cided to make the two city courses 
available to Negroes one day a week. 
Although the actions of these two 
cities mark an advance over their 
previous Negro exclusion policies, it 
would have been just as easy to 
throw open the courses to all citizens. 
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REPORT comes from Hawaii 

that that island’s non-segregat- 
ed public school system has been a 
big factor in Hawaiian racial har- 
mony. Hawaiians, Chinese, Koreans, 
Japanese, Negroes, Puerto-Ricans, 
Caucasian-Hawaiians, Asiatic-Hawai- 
ians, and other racial strains all 
mingle on terms of equality in the 
schoolroom and get to know each 
other as individuals rather than as 
stereotyped creatures from a despis- 
ed group. Hawaiian children attend 
the public school in their neighbor- 
hood and don’t have to worry about 
going across town to attend a school 
with “their own kind.” 


4 XPLOITATION of Mexican 
wetbacks by American agricul- 
tural big business was temporarily 
in the news in November when 100 
Mexican farm laborers left Terry 
Jamison’s plantation in Tiptonville, 
Tennessee. Conditions must have 
been pretty bad when these people 
decided to start a 1100-mile hike 
back to Mexico. They complained 
that the pay was poor and the food 
worse. And as often happens, the 
“law” tried to force them back to 
work by wholesale arrests. Sheriff 
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John Yarbrough of Dyer county ad- 


mitted throwing twenty of Mr. 
Jamison’s Mexicans into jail when 
they attempted to leave. 

Mexican border-jumpers or wet- 
backs (called “wetbacks” because 
they supposedly get wet crossing the 
Rio Grande) are at the mercy of 
their employers. They get a pittance 
or no pay at all. They often harvest 
a crop, but when they ask for their 
pay are turned over to the immigra- 
tion authorities as illegal immigrants 
and shipped back to Mexico. Under 
the circumstances they are forced to 
accept whatever the farmer chooses 
to pay. 

A Mexican writer, Luis Spota, 
once worked as a wetback in the 
Southwest and then wrote a novel 
about his experiences. They Died in 
the Middle of the River does not 
paint a pretty picture. Cruelty, 
hatred, prejudice, and privation stalk 
through its pages. 


enema saree 


HE Ilanga Lase Natal (October 

13, 1951) of South Africa re- 
ports an intensification of “pass 
taids” to reduce crime among Afri- 
cans, “The Rand is the place where 
police display the greatest activity 
raiding Africans for Passes and Spe- 
cials in the day and in the night. 
It is on the Rand where this form 
of activity by the police has resulted 
in many innocent Africans being 
rounded up and asked for their 
passes in an effort to get at the real 
criminals.” 

Passes deny freedom of movement 
and severely restrict the Native’s 
personal liberties. Every African over 
eighteen must carry one. He must 
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carry a travel pass, a night pass, a 
tax receipt, a work pass, an urban 
pass, and so to the number of 
thirteen. Any South African police 
officer may demand to see an Afri- 
can’s pass at any time. Failure to 
produce one means a fine or impris- 
onment, but usually imprisonment. 
Violation of the pass laws is a crim- 
inal offence. 


——_—— 


HE Union of South Africa re- 
fused travel permits to a dele- 
gation of South-West Africans to 
attend the meetings of the Trustee- 
ship Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly in Paris. 
The tribal chiefs had been invited on 
November 16, 1951, to attend the 
committee hearings, and funds had 
been raised to pay the fares for 
chiefs and headsmen from the Her- 
rero, Nama, and Damara tribes. 
Past petitions of the Herreros to 
UN have charged South Africa with 
wholesale segregation and exploita- 
tion. And as a former League of 
Nations mandate the Herreros would 
like for South-West Africa to become 
UN trust territory. But the Union 
of South Africa has taken over full 
administration of South-West Africa 
and refuses to place it under UN 
trusteeship. 





(y= irony of the Miami, Florida, 
racial bombings, — especially 
those of November 30 and Decem- 
ber 2, is that instead of increasing 
racial tension they have improved 
racial and religious relations. 

The wave of dynamiting -**arted 
last September 22 after Negrov. be- 
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gan to occupy a portion of a hous- 
ing development known as Knight 
Manor. The sixty-seven-unit apart- 
ment block called Carver Village was 
formerly occupied by whites. New 
owners took over last May and an- 
nounced that Carver Village would 
rent to colored. This provoked pro- 
tests from the whites, but Negroes 
moved in despite the opposition. 
Things seemed to have quieted down 
until the dynamiting on September 
22. Then in November and Decem- 
ber the terrorists dynamited not only 
Negro homes, but Jewish synagogues 
and schools. Mayor Chelsie Sener- 
chia ordered whatever steps neces- 
sary to stop the series of bombings. 


I ANA ADAMS SCHMIDT re- 

ports (The New York Times, 
November 22, 1951) from Tel Aviv, 
Israel, that Indian Jews have been 
discriminated against by the Israeli 
because of their color. 

“In Bombay, we were told that 
there is no color bar in Israel,” the 
Indian Jews said, “but in a shop in 
Beersheba we were told that we 
should eat only black bread as we 
were black and the white bread was 
only for white Jews.” The Indian 
Jews also claimed that they were 
barred from skilled jobs and _ that 
they were refused living quarters in 
Beersheba near their work, because 
they were not “white.” 

After two years in Israel, the 
Indian Jews plan to return to India. 


hy nepaia recent French refusal 
to permit UN discussion of the 
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Moroccan question at Paris it is still 
a live issue in Morocco and _ the 
Muslim World. When the World 
Muslim Conference met at Karachi, 
Pakistan, February 9-11, 1951, it 
appointed a seven-man ‘“Mo’tamar’s 
Morocco Committee’ for day to day 
work until the Moroccan issue is 
settled to the satisfaction of the Mus- 
lim World. Both the Arab League 
and the World Muslim Conference 
agitate for Moroccan independence. 

What is much more significant is 
that all Moroccan parties, whether 
moderate or extremist, now want in- 
dependence. 

French pigheadedness is primarily 
responsible for this. Up until 1936 
the Moroccan Committee for Action 
had asked only for application of the 
articles of the Protectorate Treaty. 
That is, Moroccans did not ask for 
independence, but for greater par- 
ticipation in their own affairs. 

Events approached the crisis stage 
after a large Moroccan meeting held 
at Casablanca on November 1, 1936, 
where French betrayal led to the ar- 
rest of Moroccan Committee leaders 
*Allal al-Fasi, Lyazidi, and Ouazzani. 


Mass protest, however, forced the 
French to release their prisoners. 
Personal rivalry now broke out 


among the leaders and a split de- 
veloped in the Moroccan Commit- 
tee for Action, which was officially 
dissolved on March 18, 1937. 

Two new organizations now sprang 
up, the Moroccan National Party 
and the National Movement. The 
MNP, an adherent to Islamic tradi- 
tion, got most of the former mem- 
bers of the Morocco Committee; but 
they demanded reform within the 
framework of the Protectorate Treaty 
rather than independence. 
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It took the riots at Meknes and 
Port-Lyautey and the disappoint- 
ment of the Nationalist Party to 
swing all Moroccans over to the side 
of independence. Both MNP and 
NM party leaders were arrested and 
exiled after the riots. The National 
Party was disappointed because the 
French had refused concessions for 
NP collaboration with the Allies dur- 
ing the war. 


On June 11, 1944, members of 
the old National Party combined 


with various youth organizations and 
other dissident groups to form the 
Istiqlal or Independence Party. Led 
by “Allal al-Fasi, Istiqlal asked for 
immediate independence. But the 
French outlawed the party, thus 
driving it underground, and arrested 
and exiled *Allal al-Fasi to Tangier, 
Morocco. All Moroccans now de- 
mand independence with the excep- 
tion of the pashas, governors of 
provinces, and the Shaikhs, members 
of an Islamic rite. 


ACIAL incidents seem on the 

increase in Brazil; that is, if 
one is to judge by some recent news- 
paper headlines. O Dia (Rio, Aug- 
ust 12, 1951) reports that Joviano 
Severino de Melo was denied use of 
the auditorium of the Ministry of 
Education building for a meeting of 
his Union of Colored Men because 
its members are colored. The Union 
of Colored Men and the Cultural 
Union of Colored Men wanted use 
of the auditorium to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Lei do Ventre 
Livre (a Brazilian law of September 
28, 1871, which freed the children 
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of slave mothers) and “Black Mother 
Week.” 

The man in charge of the audi- 
torium, José Semeao Leal, offered 
various excuses for not seeing Sever- 
ino and for refusing rental of the 
hall. Severino accused him of pre- 
judice and remarked that it seemed 
the only way a black man could get 
into the Ministry of Education build- 
ing was to be included in one of 
Portinari’s murals on the building 
walls. 

A Noticia (Rio) reports refusal of 
The Sydney Ross Company of Rio 
to hire Maria Olimpia solely be- 
cause of her color. Though the com- 
pany had advertised for girls, it 
refused to hire Maria despite her 
qualifications. She had met and pass- 
ed all tests, including her health ex- 
amination —— but manager Schmidt’s 
excuse was that she had failed to 
pass her health “exam.” 

Ultima Hora (Rio, July 20, 1951) 
reports the Brazilian government’s 
refusal to allow Negro members of 
the Teatro Folclorico to visit the 
Festival of Britain in London for 
fear that the group would give Eng- 
lishmen the impression that all Bra- 
zilians are Negroes. The ban on the 
trip came from the Brazilian foreign 
office or Itamarati. 

Ultima Hora (November 29, 
1951) also reports an incident from 
Porto Alegre where an Italian barber 
named Egino Canelli refused to cut 
a colored man’s hair. Canelli said he 
didn’t “wait on Negroes.” 

Vanguarda (Rio, December 3, 
1951) reports that the Portuguese 
Athletic Association barred a Negro 
longshoreman, Sebastiao Correa de 

(Continued on page 62) 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


LEGAL 


Cicero Officials Indicted: Seven officials and employees of the Township 
of Cicero, Ill., were indicted on December 13, 1951, by a special federal 
grand jury for their role in preventing Harvey E. Clark, Jr., and his family 
from occupying an apartment which they had rented in lily-white Chicago 
last summer. 

Henry J. Sandusky, president of the Town Council; Erwin Konovsky, 
chief of police; and Nicholas Berkos, town attorney, were indicated on two 
counts charging conspiracy to prevent any Negro inhabitants from occupy- 
ing and owning property in Cicero, and illegal action on their part on June 8, 
as Officers of the law and officials of the township, to deny the Clarks the 
right to occupy the apartment they had rented. Indicted on the first count 
with them was Theodore Wesolowski, fire marshal, and on the second count, 
Police Sergeant Roland Brani and Patrolmen Frank A. Lange and Frank 
Janicek. 

In their first attempt, on June 8, to move into the apartment, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark were forcibly turned back by Konovsky and other members of 
the police force and were warned not to return. When, on July 10, the 
Clarks again attempted to occupy the apartment, a mob of 6,000 Ciceronians, 
undeterred by the police, destroyed their personal property and wrecked the 
20-apartment building, driving 19 white families out. Order was restored by 
National Guard units and more than 100 persons were arrested for rioting. 

Prior to the July rioting, George Leighton had secured, on June 26, an 
order from U. S. District Judge John F. Barnes enjoining Konovsky, San- 
dusky and other Cicero officials “from depriving or attempting to deprive 
the plaintiffs [the Clarks] of their rights as citizens of the United States as 
guaranteed by the 14th Amendment.” In issuing the order, the judge warned: 
“You will use the same diligence in protecting this family’s right to move 
into that apartment as you did in keeping them out.” On the basis of this 
order, NAACP attorneys filed contempt charges against the Cicero officials 
on August 22. 

A Cook county grand jury started a probe of the riot. Incredibly, on 
September 18, the grand jury returned indictments, not against any of the 
rioters, but rather against Leighton and four others who either aided the 
Clarks or were in no way connected with the riot. A separate indictment 
charged Konovsky with misconduct in- office. 

Stunned by the impact of this unprecedented indictment, Thurgood 
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CHURCH COOPERATION WITH NAACP—Arthur B. Spingarn (center), presi- 
dent of the NAACP, happily accepts checks for $5,000 from Bishop William Y. 
Bell of fourth Episcopal district of CME Church. The checks represent contribu- 
tions to the Association of $1,000 from each of the five conferences in Bishop 
Bell's district. Looking on (L to R) are Walter White, NAACP executive secre- 
tary; Rev. L. S. White, minister of the Williams Institutional CME church, New 
York; and Rev. Preston Porter, minister of the Calvary CME church, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


Marshall hastened to Chicago to join other NAACP lawyers in preparation 
of Leighton’s defense. On September 21, White, Marshall, Ming and Reeves 
again placed before the Department of Justice the facts in the case, protested 
against the indictment of Leighton and urged appointment of a special fed- 
eral grand jury to investigate all aspects of the Cicero case. On October 11, 
Judge Wilbert T. Crowley of the Cook county criminal court handed down 


a ruling against the prosecution of Leighton. The case against the other 
non-rioters was also dropped. 
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ANNUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—John A. Kirby, Jr., presents check for $233, 

representing an annual contribution to the NAACP from employees of The Times 

Square Post Office, New York City, to Mrs. Dorothy DeLisser of the national 

office. Looking on are Rufus Smith (left), NAACP director of fund raising, and 
Clarence Blanks, also of the New York Post Office. 


The federal grand jury which returned the indictments on December 13 
was convened on October 10 on order of Judge Barnes at the request of the 
criminal division of the Department of Justice following representations 
made by NAACP officials. 

NAACP Attorney Barred: Judge Truman J. Futch of Lake county circuit 
court barred Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, and Jack Greenberg, 
assistant special counsel, of the NAACP, on December 6, from defending 
Walter Irvin, the remaining defendant in the infamous Groveland “rape” 
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case. Judge Futch said that the attorneys could not take part in the case 
because the NAACP has stirred up trouble in the community. 


Alex Akerman, Jr., of Orlando, who represented the defendants for the 
NAACP in their original trial in 1949, remains as chief defense counsel, 
assisted by Paul Perkins, also of Orlando. 

At the same time, Judge Futch granted defense motions for a change of 
venue, scheduling Irvin’s trial for January 14, in Ocala, in neighboring 
Marion county. Since Marion and Lake counties are in the same circuit, 
Jess Hunter will remain as prosecutor in the case. The NAACP will conduct 
a thorough investigation in Marion county, as it did in Lake, to determine 
whether the climate of opinion is such that it will permit selection of an 
unbiased jury, and a fair trial for Irvin. 

Irvin, who was shot by Sheriff Willis McCall on a lonely country road 
on November 6, the eve of the retrial ordered for him by the United States 
Supreme Court, miraculously escaped the death that was the fate of Samuel 
Shepherd, his fellow prisoner. Irvin is now at the State Penitentiary at 
Raiford, where Mr. Perkins reported that he is in good condition but still 
has a bullet lodged near his kidney. 

The convictions of Shepherd and Irvin were unanimously reversed by 
the nation’s highest court last April. At that time, Justice Robert H. Jackson 
issued an Opinion which condemned the press of central Florida for inflam- 
ing public opinion against the defendants and making a fair trial impossible. 
Calling the trial “one of the best examples of one of the worst menaces to 
American justice,” Justice Jackson said that the events surrounding the 
convictions did not “meet any civilized conception of due process of law.” 

The case attracted world-wide attention at the time of the reversal, and 
the general feeling was that there was a better chance for justice to be done 
after Justice Jackson spotlighted the disgraceful conduct of the trial. In view 
of this, Sheriff McCall’s murder of Shepherd and shooting of Irvin stunned 
the world and were seen as shocking defiance of the highest tribunal of 
our land. 

The shootings were widely condemned and bitterly denounced in this 
country and abroad. Soviet foreign minister Andrei Vishinsky seized upon 
the incident as subject matter for a scathing attack on America at the United 
Nations General Assembly meeting in Paris. 

In response to demands from the NAACP, the Department of Justice 
is investigating the shootings to determine whether or not there was viola- 
tion of federal civil rights statutes and whether or not Sheriff McCall is 
guilty of contempt of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


EDUCATION 
Tennessee University Case: Argument on two procedural phases of a 


suit to secure admission of Negro students to the University of Tennessee will 
be heard by the United States Supreme Court in January. 
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MOTHER OF NAACP CHRISTMAS SEAL — Mrs. Memphis T. Garrison 

(center) of Gary, W. Va., who inaugurated the NAACP seal campaign in 1927, 

admires the gay 1951 red-and-white stickers. Looking on are Rufus Smith (left), 

NAACP director of fund raising who had charge of the 1951 seal campaign, and 
Mrs. Ida Brown of Institute, W. Va. 


The suit involves the cases of Gene Gray, Lincoln Blakeney, Joseph 
Patterson and Jack Alexander whose applications for admission to the law 
and graduate schools of the university were rejected by university authorities 
solely on racial grounds. 


Following rejection of their application, the NAACP filed suit on their 
behalf in the federal court seeking to enjoin enforcement of the state’s 
segregation statute on the basis of which the applications had been turned 
down. In April, 1950, a three-judge federal court disavowed jurisdiction on 
the grounds that the segregation laws were constitutional, and ordered the 
case to proceed before U. S. district Judge Robert Taylor. 
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Although Judge Taylor ruled that the university acted illegally in refusing 
to accept the complainants, he failed to order their admission, whereupon 
NAACP attorneys filed a direct appeal in the United States Supreme Court. 
Faced with the possibility that the dissolution of the three-judge court might 
not be considered an appealable judgment, the NAACP lawyers filed as an 
alternative remedy a petition for a writ of mandamus in the Supreme Court 
for an order requiring the three-judge court to re-convene and render a 
decision on the merits of the case. 

On December 3, 1951, the Supreme Court agreed to hear argument on 
the petition for a writ of mandamus. Previously, on October 15, 1951, the 
court had ordered argument on the appeal phase of the case. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


CME Church: A contribution of $5,000 was received in December by 
the Association from Bishop William Y. Bell, representing the fourth 
Episcopal district of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In response to a decision voted by eight bishops of the CME Church at 
a general board meeting in May, Bishop Bell’s district, composed of five 
conferences covering Ohio, North Carolina, South Carolina, District ol 
Columbia-Virginia, and the Middle Atlantic states and New England, raised 
$1,000 for the NAACP in each of its conferences. Bishop Bell conveyed 
the hope of the CME board that each of the church’s forty-two conferences 
will present $1,000 to the Association. 

The efforts in Bishop Bell’s district were spearheaded by the young people 
in the churches. Reverend R. O. Bass of Columbia, S. C., director of youth 
activities, arranged for the holding of an NAACP day in all CME churches 
in the district. 

Grateful Seamen: A grateful seaman whose complaint of discrimination 
precipitated a successful campaign by the Association to end the discrimina- 
tory hiring practices of the Seafarers International Union presented a con- 
tribution of fifty dollars to the NAACP in December. 

More than four years ago, members of the AFL union filed complaints 
with the N. Y. State Commission Against Discrimination, but no action was 
taken until Grover Barnes of New York requested the NAACP to intervene 
in May, 1951. The Association informed the union and SCAD that it 
intended to file suit on behalf of Mr. Barnes, who had been assigned to a 
segregated unit and denied free employment opportunity. 

With the NAACP intervening, the union hastily made an agreement with 
SCAD, stating that applications for membership, work permits, job referrals 
and transfers, would be acted upon without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The policy of dividing ships into “white” and “colored” 
classifications for the steward’s department was discontinued. 


Cw SD 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


California: The regional office of the 
NAACP and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union for northern California have 
offered a reward of $500 for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest, conviction, 
and final imprisonment of the person 
or persons who set fire to the dwelling 
at 3336 Winkle Avenue, Santa Cruz, 
on November 3, 1951. 

The Santa Cruz house was burnt by 
someone after it became known that 
the Rev. W. M. Brent, a Negro, had 
purchased the property and was plan- 
ning to move in. According to at least 
one neighbor, there will be attempts to 
burn the house again if Rev. Brent at- 
tempts to move in. Owen Kessel, inves- 
tigator for the Department of Justice in 
California, says the burning was clearly 
an act of arson. 

On November 1, 1951, C. L. Del- 
lums, president of the ALAMEDA 
COUNTY branch, wrote a letter to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
urging the Commission to deny the Key 
System Transit Lines permission to 
curtail service on certain bus routes in 
Oakland. The request was based upon 
alleged manpower shortage, but Mr. 
Dellum points out that this is not true 
since that there are hundreds of quali- 
fied Negro drivers the bus company 
could hire were it to discontinue its 
discriminatory hiring policies. 

Regional director Franklin H. Wil- 
liams recently visited branches in the 
southwest, talking with NAACP leaders 


in Phoenix, Flagstaff, Winslow, Tucson, 


and Yuma, Arizona; and in El Centro, 
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Imperial, Indio, Palm Springs, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Pasadena, and 
Santa Monica, California. 

Mr. Williams commented after his 
trip on the increased interest he found 
in the civil-rights fight. Branches in 
the areas visited have all instituted ac- 
tive programs designed to eliminate the 
remaining vestiges of segregation and 
discrimination in their communities. 

The southwestern area conference, 
which includes all branches in Arizona, 
is underwriting the federal-court law- 
suit challenging the constitutionality of 
the permissive school segregation sta- 
tutes in the State of Arizona. The 
RIVERSIDE branch has voted to ap- 
peal the case of Lawrence “Bucky” 
Walker, the Negro Air Force sergeant 
unjustly convicted of murder in River- 
side county. 

The LOS ANGELES branch has filed 
suit in the municipal court challenging 
the vicious pattern of racial segregation 
on Southern Pacific Railway Lines 
which limits Negro passengers who tra- 
vel east and west of Los Angeles to one 
coach, with inferior facilities. 


Louisiana: Officials of the Louisiana 
State Board of Education have been 
asked by the NEW ORLEANS branch, 
through its Attorney A. P. Tureaud, to 
abolish segregation in the city’s Negro 
public schools. Fourteen specific acts 
of discrimination were listed against the 
board. The board, however, turned 
down the petition on the ground that 
“integration of Negro pupils into white 
schools would be a violation of the state 
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constitution.” Attorney Tureaud says 
that if the board refuses to act, he will 
go to court and claim that racial segre- 
gation in the schools is a violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution. 
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GIFT TO NAACP—Mrs. Ruby Hurley (left), southeast regional coordinator, 

presents $200 check from Alabama branches to Walter White at state NAACP 

meeting in Birmingham. Seated (L to R) are E. M. Martin of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Atty. Arthur D. Shores of Birmingham, Ala. 


One hundred and thirty-one new 
members were solicited for the 
NATCHITOCHES branch from one 
local community. Edward Conant of 
Cane River suggested in November that 
his rural area would be canvassed for 
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members by the following team groups: 
Luverson Davis, Vallery Williams, Mrs. 
Doris LaCour, Mrs. Willie Mae Pierson, 
Edward Conant, Nolan Jones, Terrell 
Delphin, Vincent LaCour, Larry Balt- 
hazar, Felix LaCour, Earl A. Reque, 
Pete Jones, Carrell Balthazer, L. E. 
Janes, Jr., Edward Metoyer, Lewis La- 
Cour, Foster Payne, Henry Curry, Man- 
uel Cendee, Joseph Wilson, and L. C. 
Wilson. Earl A. Reque and Manuel 
Cendee reported the largest number of 
memberships. 

This community, Cane River, made 
its first report September 9. They work- 
ed also throughout November. 


Michigan: Annual election of the 
DETROIT branch were held in Decem- 
ber, with Dr. Arthur Thompson serving 
as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

P. L. Prattis, executive editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, was a recent speak- 
er before the branch. He emphasized 
the need for the Negro to fight unre- 
lentingly for his rights and called atten- 
tion to the harmful influence of the 
Communists on the Negro community. 


New York: Among the resolutions 
adopted by the New York state CON- 
FERENCE OF NAACP branches are 
the following: Condemnation of the 
attacks upon Dr. Channing Tobias and 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois; that branches 
participate in the raising of funds for 
NAACP legal work; and that steps be 
taken to alleviate the housing shortage 
for low-income groups. 

The New York City branch honored 
Ted Poston, star reporter of the New 
York Post, in December by presenting 
him with a plaque “for journalist 
achievement in the service of true 
democracy.” The presentation was made 
at a mass meeting. 

In response to the presentation, made 
by Dr. C. B. Powell, publisher of the 
New York Amsterdam News, Mr. Pos- 
ton praised the work of the NAACP in 
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battering down the barriers of segrega- 
tion and discrimination. Also speaking 
was Walter White, NAACP executive 
secretary, who recalled the valiant work 
Mr. Poston had done in reporting the 
Groveland, Fla. case, the Cicero riot, 
and the Josephine Baker-Stork Club 
case. “Ted Poston,” he said, “ is a cru- 
sading newspaperman in the great tra- 
dition of Lincoln Steffens and Heywood 
Broun.” 

Other speakers included Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright, who, on the basis 
of a recent trip to Europe, reported on 
reactions abroad to the Negro and to 
race relations in this country; Lindsay 
White, president of the branch; and 
Judge Hubert Delany, member of the 
national board of directors, who pre- 
sided. 

The FLUSHING branch organized a 
mass meeting on December 7 to protest 
the killing of Samuel Shepherd and the 
wounding of Walter Irvin in Lake 
county, Florida. Speakers were branch 
president Rosalie King, Dr. Partridge of 
Queens College, Dr. Strauss, also of 
Queens College, and Rev. Carrington of 
the Jamaica branch. Queen college stu- 
dent speakers included Vernon Griffith, 
Louise Scott, and Juanita Green. 


Oregon: Otto G. Rutherford has been 
elected president of the PORTLAND 
branch. Mr. Rutherford is a prominent 
citizen and civic worker of Portland. 
Other elected officers are Mrs. Frances 
Williams, first vice-president; Mrs. W. 
H. Marple, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Otto Rutherford, secretary; and Jason 
Dancey, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania CON- 
FERENCE of the NAACP joined 
eighteen civil liberties, church, and labor 
groups on December 11 in the state 
capital, Harrisburg, to oppose the Pec- 
han bill, the so-called Pennsylvania 
loyalty act. 

Opposition to the bill, which called 
for a “loyalty oath” from school teach- 
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ers and public employees, was expressed 
by state President Dr. B. K. Johnson 
of Johnstown, Pa. 

Dr. Johnson said the measure would, 
in effect, set up the machinery for an 
inquisition into the attitudes and associ- 
ations of loyal Americans. He said it 
would allow a biased official to use a 
smear campaign to discharge any em- 
ployee without furnishing proof of guilt. 

In the November 6 general election, 
the Pennsylvania NAACP supported the 
successful campaign for consolidation 
of the public offices of the city and 


READ... 


county of Philadelphia, whose functions 
have long overlapped. 

The states executive board in Decem- 
ber approved plans for a “Pennsylvania 
NAACP Caravan” to tour the state. It 
featured an entertainment program and 
a talk by John W. Flamer, assistant 
field secretary of the NAACP. 

Projects for the coming year include 
a survey of the state’s penal institu- 
tions, especially those for juveniles, and 
a survey of new job opportunities for 
Negroes. 


Answer Please ! 


HELP THE NAACP CARRY OUT ITS VITAL 
PROGRAM FOR 
A NATIONAL FEPC 
EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 
ATTACK ON JIM CROW SCHOOLS 
DEFENSE IN THE COURTS 
FIGHT ON JIM CROW HOUSING 


HELP THE NAACP EXTEND HUMAN RIGHTS 
BY TAKING OUT MEMBERSHIP OR THROUGH CONTRIBUTION 


(Annual membership $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 and up) 


(Memberships of $3.50 and up include a year’s subscription 
to The Crisis magazine at $1.50) 


JOIN THE NAACP TODAY BY WRITING 
NAACP 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WILLKIE HOUSE—“We must create a world in which there shall be an equality 
of opportunity for every race and every nation,” reads the plaque honoring Wen- 
dell Willkie in the lobby of “Willkie House”, a recently completed community 


service building in Des Moines, lowa. 


In 1945 when the Gardner Cowles Foundation made a gift of $125,000 to 
the Negro Community Center to erect a building, it was suggested by the donors 
that a plaque in honor of Wendell Willkie be placed in the building. The Commun- 
ity Center Board went further and decided to name the building “Wilkie House.” 


When the original gift was made, the amount was considered adequate, but 
building restrictions prevented construction. By the time the restrictions were 
lifted, costs had increased to such an extent that it was necessary for the board 
to raise additional funds. 


The generous response from other.donors-firms and individuals demon- 
strated the wide community interest in true racial understanding and cooperation 
for Willkie House. During its 34 years of service, which began in 1917 as War 
Recreation Board for Negro service men, then located in Des Moines, and later 
developed successively into Colored Community service Center, War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Community Service of Des Moines, Negro Community Center, 


and finally, Willkie House. 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago. the had « war job. but the 
hegan to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then one day the learned about the amazing 
wwccets of «@ friend who had completed an Apes 
Seauty Course and was mating more thea « com- 
lortable living 

So. she took up the Apex Courte. Now, she's 
ndependent and is her own bows; owns her own 
home and has @ nice new car 

Your success in life depends upen your own 
efforts You heave the ability to mate an inde 
pendent living, become your own bows. Se here 
'% your opportunity, tate immediate advantage 
of it Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
or evening class 

Beouty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 

Proof’ Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New. York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicage, Phite 
deiphio, Atlantic City, Bottimore, Washingten, 
OC. Richmond, Va., Atianta, Ge 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 


INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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John F. Matheus, head of the ro- 
mance language department of WEST 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, was given 
the achievement award by Tau chap- 
ter of Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity in 
November. Professor Matheus re- 
ceived the award in recognition of 
his achievements as scholar, poet, 
short story writer, playwright, libret- 
tist, and teacher. 

2 


Cornerstone of the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Hall at SPELMAN COL- 
LEGE was laid on December 2, fol- 
lowing dedication services held in 
Sisters chapel. The new building, a 
dormitory for upperclassmen, is lo- 
cated between Giles Hall (formerly 
the high school) and Morehouse 
North (a student dormitory) and 
was made possible by a gift of $500,- 
000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in memory of his late wife, Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller, who died on 
April 5, 1948. This building is the 
fifth on the Spelman campus to be 
named for a member of the Rocke- 
feller family. 

Others are Rockefeller Hall, the 
administration building, erected in 
1884; Bessie Strong Hall, named in 
honor of a sister of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., erected in 1917 and now 
a dormitory; Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial Building, completed 
in 1918; and Sisters Chapel, dedi- 
cated in May, 1927, by Mr. Rocke- 
feller in honor of his mother and 
aunt, the Spelman sisters. 

The recently completed Health 


and Recreation Building at Spelman 
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MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 
Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 


educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 
Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 


ferred in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A _ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


> 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 
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PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 

Growth and Character Development 

-Class “A 

MODERATE EXPENSES 
oe 


Information Write 


Co-educeational Rating 


For Further 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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was dedicated on December 6, with 
representatives of many colleges and 
universities in attendance. 


Rev. William R. Strassner was in- 
augurated as SHAW UNIVERSITY’s 
sixth president on November 16, 
which was also 86th founder’s day. 
Representatives from fifty-two col- 
leges and universities, fifteen learned 
societies, and other educational or- 
ganizations attended the induction. 

Commendations were given by 
three former presidents of Shaw, Dr. 
Joseph L, Peacock (1920-1931) who 
said: “I recall with great pleasure the 
eleven years I spent at Shaw univer- 
sity.” Dr. W. S. Nelson (1931-1936) 
said: “The genius of a private insti- 
tution of learning is to teach the 
truth, speak the truth without any 
fear of coercion.” Dr. R, P. Daniel 
(1936-1950) turned to the new presi- 
dent with the words: “This is a great 
day, your day.” 

Presentation of the president-elect 
was made by Dr. C. C. Spaulding, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Shaw board of trustees. The 
induction was made by the Rev. Ed- 
win McNeill Poteat, vice-chairman 
of the board of trustees; and the 
prayer of consecration was given by 
Rev. J. Roy Clifford, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, Lexington, N 
( 

The charter of Shaw university 
was handed to President Strassner by 
the Rev. Edwin McNeil Poteat. Dr 
L. E. McCauley, secretary of the 
board of trustees, presented Presi- 
dent Strassner with the seal of the 
university 

President 


Strassner is a graduate 
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of Arkansas Baptist college, in his 
native state; holds a divinity degree 
from Virginia Union University; 
and a master of sacred theology de- 
gree from Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical Institute, 

Nine Shaw students have been se- 
lected by “Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities” for listing 
during the current school year. Five 
are seniors and four are juniors, and 
are as follows: Thomas Dunn (sec- 
ond inclusion), Jean Barnes, Leroy 
Coleman, Dorothy May Haith, and 
Wilbert Nixon, all seniors; the ju- 
niors are Shirley Shannon, Gloria 
Kershaw, Oliver Lancaster, and An- 
nie Lee Shaw. Selection for inclu- 
sion in this college Who’s Who is 
based upon scholarship, leadership, 
and cooperation in student activities. 


Charles Eastwood, lecturer in 
psychology at DILLARD UNIVERSITY, 
was speaker at the annual meeting 
of the American Counseling and 
Guidance Association held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Mr. Eastwood represented the south- 
ern region of the ACGA and lec- 
tured on the counseling of the psy- 
choneurotic. 

Professor Julius Miller, professor 
of physics and mathematics at Dil- 
lard, has recently received a sculp- 
tured head of Dr. Albert Einstein. 
Professor Miller is a personal ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Einstein and has 
quite a collection of Einstein me- 
mentoes. 

President Albert Dent attended the 
first meeting of the newly created 
Commission on Financing of Hos- 
pital Care held in Washington, D.C. 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
Primary Grades 1-3 
2—Elementary Education: 
Intermediate Grades 4-3 
3—Home Economics: 
Elementary and High School. B.S. 
4—Industrial Arts: 
Elementary and High School B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


B.S. Degree 


B.S. Degree 


Degree 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Incorporated, 1856) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
DR. CHARLES L. HILL, President 


OFFERS WELL-ROUNDED LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Division of Humanities 

Division of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Division of Social Sciences 

Division of Teacher Education 

(Grants Teacher Certificates) 

R. O. T. C. Unit 


PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
For further information, write 
F. A. McGINNIS, Registrar 
Box No. 25 — Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 





BACK THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


* 
Join the NAACP and get your friends 
to join. Send in $2.00 to the 


Membership Secretary 


NAACP, 20 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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$1.50 a Year 


The Dillard lyceum committee pre- 
sented the University Choir, accom- 
the New Or- 
leans symphony and opera orchestras, 
in a performance of Handel’s “The 
Messiah,’ 16. The fol- 
lowing student soloists were featured: 
Lindburgh Smith and James John- 
tenors; Roy 
Gloria Delandre, Mamie Taylor, and 
Gwendolyn Williams, sopranos. Con- 
tralto Bashful, ot 
S| 


|, was guest soloists 


panied by members oft 


on December! 


son, Petty, bass; and 


Lois the class of 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


represented at the annual conference 


was 


of the Southern College Personnel 
Surratt and 
dean of men 


Association by Archie 
Mrs. Ann Heartwell, 


and students respectively. 


James O'Rourke, college librarian, 
faculty and student 
Mayo-Underwood _ high 
school, Frankfort, Ky., November 12 


addressed the 


body ot 


on “New Horizons With Books.” 
t 
Seven LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Mo.) 
faculty members are listed in_ the 


second edition of the recently pub- 
lished Directory 
ars. The directory, sponsored by the 
Council of 
Dr. Oliver ¢ 
cology, Dy 


of American Schol- 


Learned Societies, lists 

Cox, professor of so- 
Lorenzo J. Greene, pro- 
Richard Minor, 


the department of sociology; 
Dr. Thomas 


tessor of history; Dr 
head of 
associate 
professor of English; Dr. Armistead 
Pride, dean of the school of journal- 
ism: Scovel Richardson, dean of the 
law school; and Dr. Sherman Savage, 
chairman of the department of his- 
tory and government. 


Pawley, Jr., 
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Among recent speakers at Lincoln 
have been Dr. Robert Hartman, as- 
professor of philosophy at 
Ohio State University, who was first 
speaker in the university lecture-re- 
cital series; and Dr. Gordon Hullfish, 
professor of education at Ohio State, 
who was principal speaker during 
the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

A professor and a senior journal- 
ism student represented the univer- 
sity at the Missouri-Kansas regional 
meeting of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association held in 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. Dr. Alfred Far- 
rell, associate professor of English, 
addressed the meeting on the topic, 
“A Faculty Observer Looks at N. S. 
A.” Leon Davis, the student, partici- 
pated in workshops and discussion 


groups. 


sociate 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY’s presi- 
dent Dr. Charles Hill has just pub- 
lished a book on philosophy entitled 
4 Short History of Philosophy from 
the Renaissance to Hegel, The book 
is designed primarily as a text and 
reference book for courses in phil- 
osophy. 

[wo Wilberforce alumni are now 
pursuing graduate work at Harvard 
and Marquette universities respec- 
tively. Both are Africans. Benjamin 
Andoh is at Harvard; Seth Obeng, at 
Marquette. 

s 


Robert Barnett, executive director 
ot the AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND, announces the initiation 
of a nation-wide study of the educa- 
tion of the Negro blind. 

The study will be directed by Dr. 
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P. C. Potts, educational consultant 
of the Foundation. The survey will 
be primarily concerned with the fif- 
teen segregated schools or depart- 


ments for the Negro blind in the 
southern states, although students in 
non-segregated schools will be con- 
sidered. 
















BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 


Offers men and women practical 
training in the interesting and 
well-paying fields of 


ee 


Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 








Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 


Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 
in the shortest possible time — 
at the lowest possible cost 
° 





One and two year diploma and 
certificate courses 
Also intensive, short courses 
o 










Day or evening sessions 


Approved residences for out-of-town 


students 
LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
e 


For further information, write 


The Registrar—Berean School 
1926 South College Avenue | 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 


























































[he NeGRO PatRONS COMMITTEE 
Clarendon county, S. C., has 
ed a petition with the county super- 


ntendent and the 


ocal school board 


sking immediate consideration of 

such tems is Dus transportation, 

King fountains, and other items 

etition affects schools in ¢ lar 
county district 

Annual BENNETT COLLEGE Christ- 

as Choir concert was given in Pfeif- 

fer chapel on December 16, featur- 

g Frances Carr, Thomasina Mar- 

Erma Rhea, Melvina Lyons, 


and Cornelia King 


The program was divided into 
ee parts: the first being high- 
ighted by “Hodie, Christus Natus 
Est by Sweelinck; the second, by 


and 
vari- 


from “The Messiah”; 
folk carols from 


selecnuions 
third, by 
countries 
President David D. Jones and N 

4. Calhoun, prominent Greensboro 
uizen, appealed to interested people 
cerned with the upkeep of Ben- 


Tes 
You REALLY speciolizel 
home work 
ASSISTANCE 
LEARN 


required. 
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— no 
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CAREER ACCOUNTING 
and thorough SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There is a Big Difference —/t Pays to Specialize at a Professional School 


there's o big difference in Pioneer Coreer Accounting. No irrelevant subjects. 
Come in and SEE FOR YOURSELF. 
Prepare NOW for profitable life work. 
and Evening Program. 


ENROLL NOW! — Start Jansery 27, April 9 or June 25, 1951 
Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 


Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 








their contributions to 
the Bennett college quarter century 
fund drive which ended in Decem- 
ber 

One of the ace free-lance photog- 
raphers in the spot news and feature 
reporting field, Ed. Feinkersh, visited 
Bennett campus December 
9-11 to shoot over 700 pictures of 
life on the campus. 

Veteran of some of the top as- 
signments from such magazines as 
Life, Look, McCalls, Ladies Home 
Journal and Coronet, Feinkersh was 
under Christmas trees, on tops of 
tables, and generally in and around 
all activity on the Bennett campus 
during his three day stay. Concen- 
trating on the “natural every-day” 


expression of the Bennett girl, Fein- 


nett to make 


college 


Kersh has recorded through his 
candid camera-eye scenes in the 
dining room, the dormitories, the 


classooms and taken pictures of the 


religious activities as well as the 
social. 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE’s little 


symphony orchestra presented its first 
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campus concert on December 2. 
Guest soloist was Bernard L. Mason, 
concert violinist and director of in- 
strumental music at Howard univer- 
sity. 

The VSC little symphony orches- 
tra is essentially a community group, 
including Virginia State students and 
faculty members, Petersburg and 
Richmond citizens, and people from 
other parts of the state. 

VSC was host in November to the 
one-day conference of Leadership 
and Community Organizations. Spon- 
sored jointly by the college and the 
Virginia Teachers Association, parti- 
cipants included teachers, principals, 
and many laymen. Chief consultants 
were Jean and Jess Ogden of the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Virginia. 

«© 


The board of education of Cum- 
berland county, N. C., has named 





Bill Belche 


MRS. BEATRICE WILLIAMS of 

Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa, re- 

ceived her B. A. in elementary educa- 

tion from Fayetteville State Teachers 

College in December. Mrs. Williams 

plans to return to her classroom in 
Monrovia. 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


1887 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Three score and four years of service to the youth of Ohio and the Nation 


1952 


eee 


— Charles H. Wesley, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors, should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its intel- 
lectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of its 
student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education in 


leadership and social action. 
its students in the largest measure. 


Central State College offers all of these opportunities to 
, in the — The college is co-educational, interdenominational, 
and inter-racial in its opportunities and purposes. 


Undisturbed by distractions of urban 


centers, Central State College offers superior advantages to students who desire to 
pursue their education in a cultural and quiet environment. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


Arts and Sciences 


Home Economics 


Business Industries 
Agriculture Military Science and Tactics (R.O.T.C.) 
Education Music 


Health and Physical Education 


Sociology and Social Administration 


FOR APPLICATION, CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
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Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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KREMLIN GREMLINS 


Communism Versus the Negro. By William 
A. Nolan. Chicage: Henry Regnery Co., 
1951. XVII 276pp. $3.50. 


The American Communist party has 
been proselytizing American Negroes 
for thirty-two years. Yet they never 
corralled enough Negroes to fill an 
antechamber of the Kremlin. Here we 
have America’s most oppressed group 
on the one hand and their would be 
saviors on the other. And the Com- 
munist program was a plausible one, 
since it promised equality. Still Com- 
munists efforts have been a_ colossal 
failure. The reasons for this failure 
constitute the theme of Dr. Nolan's 
book 

Many of the reasons are obvious. It 
was evident to Negroes that a foreign 
ideology, propounded mainly by people 
they regarded as declassed, could hold 
out no hopes of racial salvation. 

Negroes believed that a Soviet Amer- 
ica, if One ever came to pass, would 
be run by white commissars. They saw 
through the “Black Belt” scheme as 
mere hokum, since it meant more segre- 
gation. They soon learned that the 
Scottsboro defense was nothing but a 
worldwide anti-American propaganda 
device and that freeing the boys was 
the least of Communist worries. They 
noted that American Communists talk- 
ed about a united front in favor of 
Ethiopia while Russia was busy selling 


JANUARY, 1952 


Book Reviews 


war matériel to Italy. They noticed 
that World War Il was just another 
imperialist war until the German Army 
attacked the USSR. They remarked 
Communist opposition to the Negro’s 
agitation for his rights once Russia got 
into the war. In a word, Negroes noted 
all the lies, feints, and tricks of this 
infamous pack of hypocritical scoun- 
drels. And being the most American 
of Americans they would have none 
of Communist doctrine. 

It was Communist ignorance of Ne- 
gro psychology and history that defeat- 
ed them. The American Negro is not 
a revolutionary. He is an old-line Amer- 
ican whose roots go back to the found- 
ing of the country. He wants to be 
“counted-in” not out; and he has no 
desire to destroy a system from which 
he has benefited, and from which he 
believes he will derive even greater 
boons when he is accorded full equality. 
Yet the Communists ignored these facts. 

The Negro masses have always been 
“leery” of poor whites bearing them 
gifts. And most Communist missionaries 
were po’ whites in their eyes. The Ne- 
groes are very religious. God and the 
church still come first in their Weltan- 
schauung, or group philosophy, and an 
atheistic foreign screed leaves them 
cold, when it does not arouse their 
hostility. A few Negro intellectuals 
either joined up or became red fellow 
travellers, but most of these were ob- 
scure people never heard of until local 
Commisars flushed them out. Com- 
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ATTENTION READERS! 


Read thousands of books avu- 
thored by and/or about colored 
people, free for one year. 






















Send for information plus free 
dentification (emergency) cards 
for yourself, friends, fraternal 


group or club 


BOOKTRADERS 
10 Centre St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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»y his masters. He did not, however, 


indulge in nostalgia about the ‘good old 


days 


Isaac’s amanuensis Charles Campbell 

scholar of considerable note” 
lineal descendant of Governor 
Alexander Spotswood of Virginia. 


Relations: The Interaction of Ethnic 
and Racial Groups. By Brewton Berry, Ph. 


D. (Edin.). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1951. Xil 473pp. $4.75. 
There is a plethora of literature on 


race and group contacts but very little 
has been brought together within 
the confines of one book. Dr. Berry 
now organizes and integrates part of it, 
yw at least those parts most relevant 
to American college students. Although 
he ranges the planet, he still sticks 
pretty close to the domestic scene. And 
he American Negro gets more extended 
treatment than any other minority 
group 

His assumption is that the race prob- 
broader than the problem of 
Negro-white relations, and that it is not 


em 1S 


peculiar to the United States. He be- 
ieves in a world-wide view of these 
problems, that they involve more than 
strictly racial groups, and that they 


should not be limited to the contem- 


poraneous 
Though the treatment is sociological 
n terms of conflict, accomodation, 
issimilation, and stratification—it adds 
to our understanding of racial 
problems and conflicts. And the book is 
in the sense that the au- 
thor strives for a maximum of objectiv- 
There are three parts to the book: 
roots of the problem, processes of group 
and group reactions. A 
author’s failure to 
emphasize the fact that contemporary 
racial problems are intensified by or- 
ganized exploitation of racial antagon- 
isms and that these antagonisms are 
usually grounded upon definite political 


nothing 


scientific only 


interaction, 


minor flaw is the 
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doctrines. Nor is there much mention of 
the fact that the world was not race 
conscious prior to the 16th century, and 
that color as a definite criterium of 
racial inferiority and distinction came 
in with the African slave trade and 
European expansion into the colored 
world. 


Research Methods in Social Relations: With 
Especial Reference to Prejudice. Part | 
Basic Processes. Part II: Selected Tech- 
niques. By Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, 
and Stuart W. Cook. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1951. Vol. I: X 421pp. Vol. 
Il: X + 759pp. $3.75 each volume. 
$6.00 a set. 


These two volumes are intended for 
professional students of group relations: 
for those who will conduct social re- 
search and for those who will use its 
results. Both parts may be used as text- 
books in research methods. They are 
published for The Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues 

Because group prejudices present one 
of the major problems of our times, 
the authors have chosen most of their 
illustrative materials from the area of 
prejudice. 

Among the problems dealt with in 
Part I are the research process, prob- 
lems of measurement, observational 
methods, analysis and interpretation of 
data, research theory. Three appendixes 
are devoted to practical problems, dis- 
crimination and prejudice, and notes 
on framework for measuring discrimin 
ation and prejudice. 

Part Il deals with some specific meth 
odological problems, construction of 
questionnaires and interview schedules, 
the art of interviewing, field-work meth- 
ods, analysis of data, and the panel as 
a research tool. 

Both volumes have comprehensive 
bibliographies. The book is well organ- 
ized and offers valuable information 
and suggestions for social researchers 
as well as the intelligent reader. 
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remains strong to this day, in her 


ninety-eighth year. Last November 
Mrs. Gannett took out a $500 life 
membership in the Association. 

Mrs. Mary 
Gannett is mother of Lewis Gannett, 
member of the NAACP 


Ninety-eight-year-old 


writer and 


board of directors 


PREDATORY WHITE MAN 
(Contni 


page 30) 


ied from 


t ta 
av uA 


retain 
ittorney to press claims of the Hopi 

de against the United States as au- 
Act. The ex- 
siration date for the filing of claims 
1951 


a former gover nment 


thorized by the Claims 
The contract 
exclusive ten-yeal 
tribal attorney, who 
explained that the terms of the con- 
tract had been previously approved 


was August 13, 
wided for an 


srK 


tenure for the 


by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs 
The Hopi villages are autonomous; 
e is no tribal government. This 


fact accounts for the survival of the 
‘bdurate Hopi nation and their tradi- 
tions in face of persistent efforts to 
them. The 


vided for the signatures of two dele- 


subjugate contract pro- 


gates selected from each of eleven 


lages to enter into and execute the 


contract with the attorney on behalf 
% the Hopi Indians. The attorney 
explained that any judgment the 
courts may give to the Hopi would 


not be in land; it would be in money. 
But the land is sacred to the Hopi 
He does not want money 


Opposition to the Claims Act 
came trom tradiitonal tribal leaders. 
They said that the Hopi will not ac- 
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cept a few pieces of silver as bribe 
in exchange for their land, their 
sovereignty, and their traditional life- 
way. With the sanction of the In- 
dian Bureau, three-fourths of the 
Hopi jurisdiction has been usurped 
by the Navajo. Recalling this fact, 
the Hopi look upon the Indian 
Claims Commission Act as another 
device of the white man to take away 
land that has always been his. 


STOCK REDUCTION 


The Hopi did not acquiesce in the 
enormous stock reduction program 
of the Collier regime, which forced 
all of the Hopi livestock that was 
formerly in the entire Hopi jurisdic- 
tion into District Six, one-fourth of 
the former Their herds were 
then reduced on the basis of the 
range capacity of District Six, Pre- 
vious to its stock reduction program, 
the Indian Bureau had encouraged 
the Hopi to increase their herds. The 
Hopi would not accept money for 
the sheep, cattle, and horses that 
were thus confiscated. 


area, 


Many are the government-issue 
checks given in payment to the Hopi 
that remain unendorsed, mute testi- 
mony to the government’s outrage. 
And today the Indian Agent issues 
a license to the traditional village 
chief permitting him to graze three 
head of horses There are few sheep 
in Hopiland today, and many Hopi 
as a result have been forced off the 
“Reservation” to find white man’s 
work in towns. This is an aspect of 
the Indian “assimilation” 
program. Dalahattewa of Shungopovi 
village, chief of the Bear Clan, high- 
est hereditary leader in the Hopi 


Bureau's 


63 
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cause of us, the Indians? There is some- 
thing terribly wrong with your system 
of government because after all these 
years, we the Indians are still licking 
on the bones and crumbs that fall to 
us from your tables. Have you forgot- 
ten the meaning of Thanksgiving Day? 

We have met all other rich and pow- 
erful nations who have come to our 
shores, from the early Spanish Conquis- 
tadores down to the present government 
of the United States all of whom have 
used force in trying to wipe out our 
existence here in our own home. We 
want to come to our destiny in our 
wn way. We have no enemy. 

We will neither show our bows and 
urrows to anyone at this time. This is 

r only way to everlasting life and 
happiness. Our tradition and religious 
training forbid us to harm, kill and 
molest anyone. We, therefore, object to 
uur boys being forced to be trained for 
war to become murderers and destroy- 
ers. What nation who has taken up 
arms ever brought peace and happiness 
to his people? 


PROTEST DRAFT 


Within the last two years, the Hopi 
traditional chiefs have sent five let- 
ters to the President of the United 


States protesting the drafting of their 
sons into the Armed Forces. A re- 
cent letter from the mothers and 
fathers of Hopi youth who have been 
conscripted into the Army stated 
that since they would not eat their 
sons or daughters, neither would 
they “accept money from the gov- 
ernment should one of them be 
killed on foreign soil.” 

Apologists for the Indian Bureau 
are numerous and well-financed but 
the sole spokesmen for the Hopi are 
their wise and trusted hereditary 
chiefs who assume the grave tribal 
responsibilities without pay and till 
their fields like other Hopi. 

Indian Bureau apologists dismiss 
as “too complex” the essence of the 
Hopi and Indian problem: self- 
determination, The Indian Bureau 
cannot give self-determination to the 
Honi. All it can do is get out of the 
way, Gandhi demanded the same 
self-determination from English op- 
pression for the Asian Indian that the 
American Indian demands from the 
United States Indian—that the Hopi 
have always demanded for all peo- 
ples. 


_7oo™~ 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Charlotte Forten (b. 1838) taught for two years (1856-58) in the 
Epes Grammar School of Salem, Mass., despite local prejudice? 

Charlotte Forten, author of The Port Royal Journal (1862-63) and a 
noted figure of her day, was the granddaughter of James Forten. Forten, a 
free Negro, was a wealthy sailmaker and abolitionist of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte’s father, Robert Bridges Forten, was so bitterly opposed to racial 
discrimination that he once thought of settling in Canada, and did live in 
England for a while. Refusing to educate his daughter Charlotte in the segre- 
gated Philadelphia schools, he sent her, age 16, to Salem, Mass., instead. 
She attended the Higginson Grammar School, and the Salem Normal Schoo! 


from which she graduated in 1855. 
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Chester K. Gillespie 


Theodore Spaulding 


S. K. Whittaker 


Robert H. Cooley, Jr 


Willmer F. Dillard 


Reuben E. Lawson 


Willard L. Brown 


lf you want to see how much folks is goin’ to miss you, just stick your 


Npingarn Medal 


NOMINATIONS FROM THE 


PUBLIC FOR THE SPINGARN 
MEDAL FOR 1951 
ARE NOW OPEN 


* 


Each year the NAACP asks 
the public to submit names of 
candidates. From this list the 
Spingarn Medal Award Com- 


mittee makes its selection. 


The medal will be presented 
at the 43rd annual NAACP 
Convention in Oklahoma City, 


Okla., next June. 


Send nominations, accom- 
panied by a statement of the 
qualifications and achievements 


of the nominee, to: 


SPINGARN MEDAL 
AWARD COMMITTEE 
Room 504 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





tiger in the pond den pull it out and look at de hole.” 


| 





—American Negro folk aphorism 
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